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LOW COST IDENTIFICATION 


Using this Everhot Gasoline 
Operated Portable Brander 


When you identify your 
products with a distinc- 
tive, legible mark you pro- 
vide a foundation for 
future business, protect 
against substitution and 
assist the consumer in 
specifying your product. 


This gasoline-operated 

EVERHOT Brander per- 

manently marks your 

product with your identi- 

fying name or trademark 

at low cost. Consumes 

only 1 gallon of gasoline 

in an entire day. Self-generating burner 

produces 2500 degrees of heat — branding SAFE—SIMPLE— RELIABLE 
temperature easily regulated from red heat ; 

required for wet hams to low heat for Shielded and protected burner oper- 
livers and hearts. Adaptable to all prod- ates efficiently anywhere, in cold, 


ts Strone. sturdy construction. : 
ucts. Strong, sturdy construction windy, damp or dry atmosphere. 


Complete details of this remarkable brand- Easy and simple to operate — a few 
er, as well as complete details of the famous 
EVERHOT Ink-Electric Branders, gladly 
sent. Write today! 


strokes on a conveniently located 
pump from time to time keeps the 
brander in constant operation. 
Leakproof construction insures 
a perfect safety. A special model, 
MANUECTERING: Sr with 114 gallon tank attached, is 


—_——~ 


603 South 10th Avenue also available. Write for details! 
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“A Necessary Machine for 
Producing Quality Sausage!” 


That is what sausage experts say in 
recommending the latest improved 


“BUFFALO” Mixer 


HE principle of thoroughly mixing 


Here is the opinion of an 


experienced, successful sausage meat in a machine like the 
sausage maker on the sub- 66 aot oD wae ‘ . P 

eee ee re BUFFALO” Mixer is established with 
ject of mixing. He says: 


the most successful manufacturers of 
‘‘Many sausage makers 


make the error of thinking quality sausage. They have found 
that the cutting machine 


that this machine, with its scientifically 
also takes the place of a . 





mixer. This is a very mis- arranged paddles, gives the proper 
taken idea. kneading action, which insures a 
“Cutting and mixing are tasty. uniformly seasoned product. 
two different and separate : 

operations. 


“In every sausage kitchen 
there must be a mixer. 
When the meat comes oul 
of the cutter, it must go 
immediately through the 
mixer and be mixed thor- 
oughly.” 




















No" 

vert 
“BUFFALO” Mixers are shor 
made in 5 sizes. Center tilt- wra) 
ing hopper. Silent chain Cor 
drive. inc! 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Baffalo.N.Y..U.S. A. p 
Manufacturers of ““BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: A 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St. Ins 
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NOTE: The nationally ad- 
vertised Keymark can be 
shown on all your printed 
wrappers at no extra cost. 
Comes in two sizes, % 
inch and 1 inch high. 
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What other wrapper 
can you treat like this? 


Try this. Take a sheet of Paterson Vegetable Parchment and 
soak it in water (hot or cold), squeeze it. Then, smooth it 
out, grip the edges with both hands, and pull. 

Then, if you think there’s nothing wonderful about this, try 
the same test on any other kind of wrapper. Note what happens. 

When you see the difference, you'll realize exactly why we 
keep reminding meat packers that, for sure protection, only 
the INSOLUBLE wrapper serves the purpose. 

Also, Paterson printing inks are fast-color. .. guaranteed to 
stand up under exposure to moisture and grease. Thus your 
message carries straight into the home, when printed on a 
wrapper of Paterson Vegetable Parchment. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Company, original makers 
of Genuine Vegetable Parchment, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Sales Branches: Chicago, Ill., and San Francisco, Cal. 


PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 





Insoluble and grease-proof... Keeps its full strength when wet 
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Engineered ii 
TO FIT THE JOB 1 





MORE COLD PER DOLLAR 


The cost of installing a refrigerating system is not nearly so important 
to you as the total cost . . . including installation, operation and 
maintenance . . . at the end of five or ten years. That’s the real test 
of any system. And that’s where Lipman steps out in front with 
“lowest cost of ownership.” 


Lipman Automatic Refrigeration is built to the highest standard of 
mechanical quality . . . and Engineered-to-fit-the-job. That’s why 
some systems are lower priced . . . also why other systems cost more 
to own and operate. 


Lipman gives you more cold per dollar . . . it is the low-cost 
system. 


Mail the coupon below and let Lipman engineers check with you on 
your refrigerating problems. 


LIPMAN 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 











GENERAL REFRIGERATION SALES COMPANY 
115 Shirlend Avenue Beloit, Wisconsin 
1 am interested in Lipman Automatic Refrigeration. Send your “ABC's of Electrical Refrigeration” to: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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FOR STRENGTH. 
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SPEED AND 


LONG-LIFE PROTECTION 
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STRONGER DOORS— 


Framework is braced diag- 
onally and at all corners— 
won't sag or twist under 
hardest service. 


BETTER HARDWARE— 


Jamison and Stevenson are 
the only doors with the pat- 
ented WEDGETIGHT Fas- 
tener. Both doors swing on 
flexible spring hinges. A 
rigid hinge is not “just as 
good.” 





BETTER INSULATED— 


to stay put. 85-year test 
on Jamison Door showed no 
impairment of insulation. 


EASIER TO OPERATE— 


Our doors are heavy but the 
weight is distributed where 
strength is needed. They 
speed up traffic and make 
money for you. 


Ma 


Our Home Office or any branch can supply you with the 
data to prove these advantages. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U.S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World JAMISON, STEVENSON & VICTOR DOORS 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CHESTER, PA. 
AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS: L. S. Bosarge, ATLANTA; W. C. Rasche Co. DETROIT; M. C. Moreland, ST. LOUIS; H. O. Johnson, MINNEAPOLIS; Fielding- 


Wales Co., CLEVELAND; A. F. Dreyer, CINCINNATI; Allen Ice Machine Co., OMAHA; L. A. Roser, SALT LAKE CITY; Gay Engineering Co., Warren & Bailey, 
LOS ANGELES; W. C. Philips Co., SAN FRANCISCO. FOREIGN AGENTS: LONDON ... HONOLULU... JAPAN. 
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The newly designed pedestal type kettle 
fabricated from stain-proof ENDURO 
— Republic's perfected stainless steel. 
Manufacturers, Lee Metal Products 
Company, Philipsburg, Pa. 


Steam jacketed kettles made from permanent, stain-proof ENDURO 
serve year after year—without relining, without loss of operating 
time and with but minimum attention for cleaning. 


That’s because this improved metal is immune to attack or discol- 
oration from foods of highest acidity; and because the surface of 
this metal is glass-smooth and can be kept scrupulously clean 
simply by washing. 


Thus, ENDURO kettles — as well as cooking vats and utensils made 
from permanent ENDURO —always effect substantial savings in 
operating and equipment costs. Leading packers and food plants 
have found this to be so. Your equip- ENDURO 


ment manufacturer will be glad to give 


REPUBLIC'S 


you all the facts—or write direct to PRAMAMI MOSES eis 


Republic today. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATIO 
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_let’s have a SLUMP 
in the Cost Curve! 


Your wrapping costs haven't been brought 
into line unless you are taking full advantage 
of the economies possible under the Rhine- 
lander plan of “wrapping analysis”... segre- 

tion of your greasy products from those 


somet u don’t need or use...many 
packers have¢hanked us for pointing out the 
savings possible through separating their 


'URO 


ating | eVery superlative quali A 


bright, crispy whiteness, flex 
ibility, strength and incompa- ees 
sco | rable grease-resistance. Its —_ 
ceof | reasonable price plus the 
savings in its use are sure- 
fire factors in putting the 


+1} | die 
nade slump in your cost curves. 
gs in 


clean 


slants 


7 Lhinelander 


REAS E Oo © fF 


—Parhment 


A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR PACKERS AT 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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For long, grim months, business has been 
seared by a terrible onslaught. But now, as the 
onslaught slackens, the counter-attack must 
begin. 


Will we go back unprepared to battle—with no 
different strategy, no different weapons, than 
those we had before? Or have we found new 
weapons for the new battle? 


A package is a major sales weapon. Has yours 
a weakness? If so, correct it now. You know 
what packaging is accomplishing. You have 
seen new products, beautifully packaged, sweep 
into sudden prominence. You have seen old 
ones, re-vitalized by a new container, take a 
firmer grasp on the market and the future. If 
a packaged product is to hold its place, it 


250 PARK AVENUE 


AMERICAN CAN COME 


January 14, 1933, 


must be a positive selling force—in structure, 
convenience, design. It must put into action 
all that has been developed. It must sell 
vigorously by methods of today. 


The new technique of packaging, at the finger- 
tips of American Can Company designers, 
research men, engineers, is available to every 
product which is in the battle to win. 


If your present package is not of recent origin 
—if you have the slightest doubt about its 
fitness for these times—we strongly urge you 
to check up with the Canco office near you. 
We have not been idle. We have foreseen the 
counter-attack, and are ready to help yours be 
successful—with all our resourcefulness. 





e NEW YORK 
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PRAGUE  \ pace 


SALT 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 
REG. NO. 213483 
MADE IN GERMANY 





NO DEPRESSION HERE! 


is here with its responsibilities and 
1 933 opportunities. Meats must be cured. 
Many cures are offered. You have a right to choose the 
best. PRAGUE SALT is now accepted as “America’s 
Safe Fast Cure.” The past two years have been called 
“Depression Years,” and yet we can say that PRAGUE 
SALT sales and cures have more than doubled. 
“PRAGUE CURES” are now accepted by every packer 
as standard. Raw materials are plentiful. Meat pro- 
cessing is possible at small cost. Quality meats are in 
strong demand. We continue to offer PRAGUE SALT 
as the one “Safe, Fast Cure,” the “high color cure” the 
“aged flavor cure.” PRAGUE holds the natural ham 


flavor that is so popular, mild, sweet, and tasty. 


If you have not yet adopted the “Prague 
Cure” decide now. The quicker turnover will 
show you a profit in 1933. With firm belief 


in the future we press resolutely forward. 


The Griffith Laboratories 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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PRACTICAL — ECONOMICAL — SCIENTIF IC 


The most practical, economical and scientifically correct meat 
grinder knives and plates in existence are the O. K. Knives 
Proof of these facts is that all the large 
packers and most of the prominent sausagemakers in this and 
foreign countries have adopted the O. K. Knives and 
C. D. Plates as standard equipment in their 
plants. 


and the C. D. Plates. 






The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 
blade detached— 
can be changed 
in a minute. A 
knife for immediate use. 
A KNIFE for ALL 
MAKES and STYLES of 
Grinders in existence. 





The C. D. Reversible angle hole plate 
and the O. K. Reversible angle hole 
plate are a tremendous achievement! New C. D. Reversible Plate. 
They will outwear any two other plates. Can be used om beth sides. 
Write today for more particulars. 


Send for our catalog and price list giv- 
ing detailed information and construc- 
tive advice on how to take care of your 
meat grinder. 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 
2021 Grace Street, Chicago, Illinois © “Gan "una on tous olga 











All Sizes 
All Kinds 
All Shapes 


ALL GOOD! 


Adelmann Ham Boil- 
ers are made in all 
standard sizes and 
shapes equipped with 
new type springs. Spe- 
cial Aluminum Boil- 
ers built to your di- 
mensions. 
Write today for the 
details 





ADDED PROFITS 
WITH ADELMANN 


ADELMANN Boilers produce a_ finer 
product because of the “yielding spring” 
principle. They save time and _ labor 
because they’re truly efficient and wonder- 


fully sturdy. 


Finer products lead to greater sales, and 
lower costs mean added profits—a com- 
bination which has caused packers to pre- 
fer ADELMANN equipment. 


“ADELMANN—The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


OFFICE and FACTORY, PORT CHESTER, N.-Y. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
f Canadian Representatives: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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DON’T LOCK 
THE BARN 


after the horse 
is gone! 








——— 
=> 


The time to protect your 
sausage sales is NOW 























Many sausage makers have cut the 
quality of their product in the hope of 
reducing costs and increasing profits, only to 
find that without quality, sales and profits de- 





Makers of the genuine 
The Man Who Knows H. J. Mayer Special 


Frankfurter, Bologna, 


— dS i 6h ee 6) | © 
od 


Pork Sausage (with and 
without sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, Sum- 
mer (Mettwurst), Chili 
Con Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen and Wonder 
Pork Sausage Season- 
ings. 











Beware of products bear- 
ing similar name — only 
H. J. Mayer makes the 
genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 





Ask “‘The Man Who Knows” 


The principals of this organization are 
sausage making and curing experts. 
The benefit of their intensive study and 
long experience is available to you in 
solving difficult processing problems. 
Whether your problems concern them- 
selves with formulating new products 
or adding zest to old ones, the “Man 
Who Knows” can help you. Write 
today. 


KKK KEKE KEK KEK EK 


clined rapidly and consistently. Panic-stricken, 
they tried to lock the barn after the horse was 
gone and restore their product to its former 
quality — but reputation, good will, sales and 
repeat business were Jost. 


The only way to maintain steady business is to 
maintain high quality and insure fine flavor by 
using the best seasonings available—MAYER 
Seasonings. The zestful flavor and quality 
they impart to your product protect against 
lost business, providing a safeguard against 
dwindling sales. 


When next you are tempted by low barrel 
prices, remember that you are risking sales, 
profits, reputation and business. And when 
you figure the seasoning cost per pound and 
find that the largest possible saving you can 
make is only 1/14c per pound of sausage—only 
$00.000714—-you’ll agree that the difference is 
far too small to risk sales and profits. 


Prices and generous test samples of MAYER 
Seasonings gladly sent. Write today! 





)N 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Office, Windsor, Ontario 


ondon 
Cities 


« <« 
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Seasonings Add the 
Zest That Builds Profits 


Tamales properly made are profitable specialties. 
The above Chili Powders, dependably uniform and 
superior in quality, afford you the advantage of 
proven seasonings of established merit, which 
have built up sales for many leading PACKERS. 
Our Powders and Peppers milled from fresh new 
crop supplies give you a rich deep lustrous red— 
visible signs of quality. 


These Chili Powders are the complete and correct 
tamale flavor—no other spices required. The 
ground Chili Peppers—without the added spices— 
are used by manufacturers who blend their own 
seasonings. Full particulars and formulas avail- 
able without obligation. 


Corn Husks 


The use of husks helps you get that “Genuine 
Tamale Tang.” Avoid waste and save money 
by selecting size best suited for your tamale. 





For Large Tamales use 10-inch “SELECT” Cali- 
fornia corn husk. For small ones use ‘““Number 1.” 
Both grades shipped from Chicago. 








DON Brand 


Garlic and Onion Powders 
Highest Quality—Prices Low 


Garlic and Onion in powder form have many 
advantages over fresh stock—give a uniform 
flavor—eliminate waste—help prevent sourness, 
etc. Both available from warehouse stocks. 


CHIL] PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 
1841 East 50th St, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chicago 
160 E. Illinois St. 
“THE HOUSE OF STANDARDIZED QUALITY” 


Kansas City 
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will require close supervision 
of operations to insure maxi- 
mum volume and protect prof- 
its. Use Quality-Control 
Stockinettes exclusively — 
they guard the quality of 
your products, minimize 
shrink, build sales, maintain 
profits! Low prices make 
them economical to use. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


AND PRICES : hob 


State 1637 


222 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
Selling Agent 


THE ADLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 

















215 Pershing Rd. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





Menges, Mange, Inc. 
1515 North Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


have been selected 
to represent 


WM. J. STANGE CO. 
2549 W. Madison St., Chicago 
They will act as 
distributors of our 
famous 


MEAT PACKERS’ 
SPECIALTIES 
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Uncle Jake says: 
m“WE CAN’T STOP 
PROGRESS — WE CAN ONLY 
TRY TO KEEP UP WITH IT” 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Progress never stops in the meat industry. Ever forward 
goes the search for increased efficiency, better quality, 
greater service to the public. 


It has been the privilege of KVP to work hand in hand 
with the meat industry for many years in solving major 
problems dealing with packing and shipping. Today, many 
of the protective methods used by leading packers are 
founded upon discoveries made in the KVP laboratory. 
KVP protective papers such as Freezer Burn Paper, Ham 
Jackets, and Pork Loin Wrappers are favorably known 
through the entire industry. 


KVP papers give maximum protection to your products 
on their travels to the consumer. Submit your packaging 
problems for analysis and let us recommend the right pro- 


tection for any food you may want to ship... anywhere. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment (Kalamazoo County) Michigan 
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FREEZER BURN PAPER 


A new air-proof, moisture- 
proof, grease-proof sheet that 
positively protects meat 
against discoloration and 
freezer burns. Odorless . 
tasteless . . . as strong when 
wet as dry. An amazing im- 
provement over all other 
meat wrappers. 


f, 
KVP) 

HAM JACKETS 
KVP Genuine Vegetable 
Parchment jackets protect 
hams during boiling, and re- 
tain all juices and flavor. Used 


extensively to increase yield 
and decrease waste in trim- 


ming. 
(A> 
PORK LOIN WRAPPERS 

Afford perfect protection, re- 
duce shrinkage and result in 
better color. Supplied in 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment, 
Waxed Paper, or White Oiled 
Paper. 





PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
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= SETTER FLOORS” 


~DREHMANN 
—-FLOOR | BRICK _ 


DREHMANN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 GLENWOOD AVE.PHILADELPHIA PA. 55W.42ND.STREET NEW YORK CITY 





, “EST. 1869. / i 

















oar rae aioe | | | Lohman CIRCULATOR 
| . . 
pe . } || —a necessity in your plant 
in TIME HI weber Acne 
aced in coolers, the Lohman 
BUT CIRCULATOR gently moves 
| | WEPSCO ean a large volume of air — thus 
equalizing temperature and 
| reduce | dene and humidity, checking mold 
| | costs ..N ow! growth, reducing refrigera- 


tion costs and minimizing 
shrinkage. Immediately 
stops dripping walls and ceil- 
ings. Write for particulars! 


William J. Lohman, Inc. 








| 


Many of your “too small to notice” every day ex- 
penses amount to a surprising yearly total. WEPSCO 











can help you with low cost time and labor saving 92 Warren St., New York City 








trucks, tanks, boxes, chargers, etc., designed to exactly 








suit your needs. Why wait? 


| WHEN YOU THINK OF 


| INSULATION 
THINK OF 
F p S C e) CoRINCO 
CORKBOARD-CORK PIPE COVERING 
Cork h and Prices a, 
ORK INSULATION O.,| 
STEEL PRODUCTS,CO. | AAS maEE 












: Branches in Principal Cities 
In Chicago: CorinCoO INSULATION Co, Inc 


Send for Catalog <|> and Estimates 

















SERVICE and QUALITY 


Along the Entire Weight and Price Range of 


BEEF—HAM—SHEEP—LAMB—BACON—FR ANK—CALF BAGS 


SHIPMENTS WITHIN 24 HOURS 
Tell us the kinds you use. We will make samples of 
stockinette best for your particular needs. And give you 
lowest quotations on them. 
WYNANTSKILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 





Fred K. Higbie Austin & Meyer Co. C. M. Ardizzoni W. J. Newman Jos. W. Gates 
417 8. Dearbern &. Grant Building 9942—4Alst Ave. 1005 Pearl St. 131 W. Onkdale | Ave, 
Chicago, Il. Pittsburgh, Pa. Corona, L. L, N. Y. Alameda, Calif. Glenside, Pa. 
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There are Bemis 
Superior Meat Bags and 
Covers for ~ 


Bacon Ham 

Bologna Cervelat 

Pork Sausage Minced Ham 
Liver Sausage 
Luncheon Meat 
Sandwich Meat 


—and many others 
“ 


Also—Packers’ cheese cloth, and 
covers and bags for fertilizer, tank- 
age, ground bone, meat meal, soda, 
soap chips, and all related 
packers’ products. 


TRUCKS 
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with Economy.. 


Bemis Truck Covers are economy covers—made to last, and last. 


Strongly reinforced where strain is greatest. Double thickness of 
duck where metal grommets are inserted, to further protect against 
tearing. . . . Bemis Truck Covers are made any size, any weight. 


Why not get your truck cover economy started right now by send- 
ing us your specifications? 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. Specialty Department 


f 420 Poplar Street - ~* St. Louis, Mo. 


51st Street and 2nd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CMA. 





MEAT BAGS AND COVERS 
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1515 North Grand Blvd. 


wvVvvv« 





818-826 W. 36th St. 





Menges, Mange, Inc. 





have been appointed distributors in the St. Louis and southwestern territory, 
for the well known line of packing plant equipment manufactured by 


THE GLOBE CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Chicago, IIl. 

















PAT. APPLIED FOR 
**Hallowell” Sausage-Meat Truck 


The small “HALLOWELL” is very popular because, 
in addition to Sausage-meat, it can be used for a great 
many other purposes. 


With corners rounded, joints welded, a strong, smooth 
flange around the top, the whole heavily galvanized— 
the “HALLOWELL” is both sturdy, suitable and 
sanitary. 


The “HALLOWELL” Line Is Fully 
Described in Packing Plant Equip- 
ment Bulletin 449 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO] 


—= 
BRANCHES 

















BRANCHES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





VIFNELY NE 





BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 





E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. 
Joseph Wahiman, 
with Armour 


( Former! 


NEW YORKCITY 
‘ Dept. Mgr. 
ompany) 






Makers of Quality Bags Since feyhe) 


EFFICIENT! 
M&M Hog 

















Speedy, sturdy and versatile, the M&M 
HOG operates economically and efficiently, 
always. It takes fats, large and small bones, 
carcasses, offal, viscera, etc., reducing every- 
thing to a uniform degree of fineness. Saves 
steam, power and labor; increases melter 
capacity. 

Made in complete range of sizes. There is 
a M&M HOG that will exactly meet your 
requirements and cut costs in your render- 
ing department. 

Our engineers will gladly analyze your re- 
quirements and make constructive recom- 
mendations for economical operation. Write 
for details! 


MITTS and MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 : 
1001-51 S. Water St. Saginaw, Mich. 























Can you use a good, 
light-type slat truck 
—or any other stand- 
ard meat plant trucks, 
tables, racks or sim- 
ilar equipment? 
VELVET DRIVE 
equipment will insure 
maximum returns in 
a a service for every dol- 
VELVET DRIVE Light Type Slat Truck lar you invest. 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a compiete line of packing house 
machine 


ry and equipment 
718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 
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In 1924, “Red” Grange, the 
“Galloping Ghost,” was the sen- 
sation of the football world. 
His picture was on every sport 
page of the nation’s press, his 
name on the lips of every fol- 
lower of the sport. Number 77 
even then was a tradition. 


Just at that time Arnold 
Bros. developed an entirely new 
meat loaf, which was outstand- 
ingly superior and had so much 
appetizing appeal, that it de- 
manded a sensational name. It 
became just as spectacular and 


“RED 


NOW— 


One Sheet Takes 
the Place of Two! 


With the introduction 
of H. P. S. Master 
Freezerwrap, packers 
immediately discovered 
a way to nearly cut in 


two their costs for 
” wrapping hams_ and 
GRANGE bellies 


Meat Loaf 


successful in the food industry 
as “Red” Grange had become on 
the gridiron. 


Why not identify a great 
product by a great name? 
Young Mr. Grange consented 
and from that day on this par- 
ticular loaf has been identified 
by the name of the famous 
gridiron hero. 


Ever aggressive in a prac- 
tical way, Arnold Bros. had 
again demonstrated their right 
to a place in the front rank of 
the industry. 


Meats going into the 
freezer now require but 
One protective covering 
instead of two. Con- 
sider this great saving 
in paper alone — to say 
nothing of the sharp re- 
duction in labor costs! 


And — H. P. S. Master 
Freezerwrap gives even 
greater protection than 
has heretofore been pos- 
sible with two wrap- 
pers! 








with H. P. S. Master 
Freezerwrap. Ask us 
to send generous sam- 
ples for. testing in your 
own plant. 


Save time and money 
| 








™" 


H. P. Smith Paper Company 











H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 West 37th Street Chicago, IIl. 
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Farm Relief Log-Rolling Tax Parade 


Starting with Wheat, It now Includes Hogs 
Cotton, Tobacco, Butterfat, Rice, Peanuts 


Proposing to “aid agriculture 
and relieve the existing national 
economic emergency,” the Jones 
bill placing a tax on hogs, wheat, 
cotton and tobacco, passed the 
House of Representatives on Jan. 
12 in revised form. 


During the course of the debate 
the bill had been amended to 
include butterfat, rice and pea- 
nuts. 


So far as hogs are concerned, 
the bill would establish an arbi- 
trary fixed price for hogs during 
such period as the market price 
is below the fixed price. The 
packer would be forced to pay this 
in the form of the market price 
and the tax, the two equalling the 
fixed price. 


Teeter Board Hog Tax 


If the market price should go 
down, the tax would have to be 
increased to make up the differ- 
ence. If it should go up, the tax 
would be reduced. 

Establishment of the ultimate 
price of 734¢ for hogs which the 
bill contemplates would require 
the equivalent of an enormous 
sales tax on pork purchased by 
the consumer which, at present 
retail prices, would aggregate 50 
to 100 per cent. 

Sometimes referred to as the 
“domestic allotment plan,” and 
sometimes as the “farm parity” 
plan, the bill proposes: 


Purposes of the Bill. 


1. To levy on these basic farm com- 
modities a tax, to be collected from the 














REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


Persuading the Hogs 


(William Allen White in the Emporia Gazette.) 


Legislative wheels are grinding. Every 
now and then they throw off a spark whose 
fleeting glimmer illuminates their plans, 
so that we may glimpse what destiny 
holds for us in the next four years. 

Their farm plan is to be based on a 
subsidy for those who voluntarily control 
production, which is easy for the small 
grain farmer. All he will have to do is 
to cut his acreage. 

But it is also to be applied to hogs. 
Now when you undertake to teach a hog 
to control his production—gentlemen, let 
us speak plainly—you have a job on your 
hands. 

We do not deny that there are many 
eloquent arguments for voluntary controlled 
production which will appeal to the en- 
lightened self interest of an adult hog. 
But what is to be done with the young 
sow of subnormal intelligence and bad 
home environment? Or the headstrong in- 
dividualist who would set her own im- 
pulses above the sober judgment of the 
Democratic party, and insist on having 
eight or ten little piggies to the litter, 
instead of the allotted six? 

We assume that in this kind of a litter 
only six would be safe for the subsidized 
home market and the rest would be chalk 
marked by the inspector for the Democratic 
Board of Hog Temperance and Morals as 
destined to be slaughtered for the export 
trade and dumped on an unprotected and 
unsubsidized world market. 

But is this not a cruel and barbaric 
penalty for society to exact from mother- 
hood for one little mistake? 


County chairmen should use great care 
in selecting the thousands of federal in- 
spectors who will ride in government cars 
from farm to farm, charged with con- 
trolling hog production. They should be, 
of course, men of unquestioned integrity. 
But they should temper justice with mercy. 
They should remember their own youth. 
‘Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.”’ 

















processor, which in the case of hogs 
will amount to nearly 50 per cent of the 
current price of pork; 

2. To give power to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to fix the prices of these 
basic commodities by determining their 
“fair exchange value,” and to determine 
the “fair exchange allowance” neces- 
sary to restore the purchasing power 
of these commodities to their 1909-1914 
level; 


3. To give to the farmer “adjustment 
certificates” covering fair exchange 
allowance, which are certificates of gov- 
ernment indebtedness secured by the 
tax revenues and redeemable by the 
government; 

4. To give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power to control the production of 
hogs and these other basic commodities 
by granting him authority to determine 
the percentage of production required 
for domestic consumption; to disburse 
the adjustment certificates only to those 
farmers who have cut their production 
20 per cent; and to decide what use the 
farmer shall make of his lands which 
thus are taken out of production. 

How It Is to Work. 

The “fair exchange allowance” for 
any of these commodities is explained 
as “the difference between the price re- 
ceived for the commodity by producers 
at local markets and the fair exchange 
value for the commodity, the latter to 
be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

The fair exchange value in case of 
hogs is provided for in the bill as 
follows: 

For the period commencing the day 
following the date of approval of the 
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act and terminating April 30, 1933, 34c 
per pound. 

For the period commencing May 1, 
1933, and terminating June 30, 1933, 4c 
a pound; for the period commencing 
July 1, 1933, and terminating at the 
beginning of the 1933-34 marketing 
year, 4%c per pound. Beginning with 
the 1933-34 marketing year for hogs, 
5c a pound plus an additional %c a 
pound for each 10 points increase in the 
index of factory employment. 

Thus the arbitrary fixed price of hogs 
would be 3%c at the start increasing 
at frequent intervals to about 7%c. 

Tax Assessed on Packer. 

The tax would be paid into the treas- 

ury of the United States and would be 
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assessed on the processor. It would be 
applicable only on hogs used for do- 
mestic consumption, and would be re- 
funded on hogs the product of which 
was exported. In addition, there would 
be a tax on floor stocks or inventories, 
equivalent to the adjustment charge on 
products currently processed. 

Of all taxes collected, not more than 
2% per cent are to be used for the 
administration of the act. The termina- 
tion of the act as applied to any par- 
ticular commodity will be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and on 
his recommendation to the President of 
the United States the latter will issue 
a proclamation setting forth such deter- 
mination. 





Putting Over the Meat Message 


More than 2,500 women attended a 
two-day school of meat cookery at Port- 
land, Ore., January 9 and 10, conducted 
by Miss Inez S. Willson, home econom- 
ics director of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The school was held 
in connection with the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention. Miss Willson 
also gave talks on meat over radio sta- 
tions KOIN and KGW. 


The first “short course” for retail 
meat dealers ever held in the United 
States is scheduled for February 22 and 
23 at the Iowa State College at Ames. 
The course will acquaint the men of the 
trade with facts designed to increase 
meat sales. Representatives of the 
Iowa State College, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and U. S. Department 
of Agriculture will appear on the pro- 
gram. 


More than 1,000 retail meat dealers 
of Washington, D. C., were made ac- 
quainted with modern merchandising 
methods for beef, pork and lamb in a 
series of demonstrations held in the 
capital city on December 12, 1932. Paul 
A. Goeser, meat specialist of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, who 
was in charge of the demonstrations, 
reports unusual interest shown, some 
dealers coming in from points 200 miles 
away. 


Letters from high school teachers in 
every part of the United States, coming 
into the office of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, attest to the 
interest in the Board’s 1933 meat essay 
contest. In the nine years since its 
inception this contest has been partici- 
pated in by more than 100,000 home 
economics students. 


Modern methods of pork merchandis- 
ing, featuring new styles in pork cuts, 
were demonstrated before the Indiana 
Swine Breeders at their annual meeting 


at Indianapolis, January 2, by Max O. 
Cullen of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Much interest was shown 
by those present and a desire expressed 
for a follow-up program in that city. 
While in Indianapolis, Mr. Cullen and 
Fred H. Moore, a director of the board, 
presented a 12-minute radio dialogue 
on the subject of pork over station 
WKBF. 

Two hundred Nebraska livestock 
raisers witnessed a meat merchandising 
demonstration at the University of 
Nebraska College of Agriculture at 
Lincoln, Nebr., January 4. The demon- 
stration was a feature of the livestock 
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program held in connection with Or- 
ganized Agriculture Week. Paul A. 
Goeser of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board conducted the demonstra- 
tion. 

Between 175 and 200 hotel managers 
from Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky, Tennessee and Louis- 
iana witnessed a two-hour beef and 
lamb demonstration on the program of 
the Southeastern Hotel Exposition at 
Atlanta, Ga., January 6. Max OQ. 
Cullen of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board conducted the demonstra- 
tion and hotel managers were very 
favorably impressed with his sugges- 
tions for utilizing the forequarter of 
beef and lamb in their institutions. A 
pork cutting demonstration was also 
arranged for 75 representatives from 
the southern district of one of the pack- 
ing companies. While in Atlanta Mr. 
Cullen gave a talk on meat over radio 
station WSB. 

A meat cookery demonstration at the 
Marshall Field store in Chicago, fea- 
turing meat as the center of the buffet 
supper, was given by Miss Inez S. Will- 
son of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, before an audience of over 
200 women. The demonstration was the 
third of its kind held at this store. 

An excelient display of meats was a 
feature of the annual livestock show 
at Ogden, Utah, January 6 to 14. The 
exhibit which featured meat in the low- 
cost diet and modern cuts of meat was 
arranged by Paul A. Goeser of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 


. 
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More Government Graded Beef 


Gains of 33.4 per cent in the amount 
of government-graded beef during 1932 
over that graded in 1931 are reported 
by the Livestock, Meats and Wool Di- 
vision of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


During 1932 the amount graded was 
approximately 200,000,000 lbs., con- 
sistent gains being made each month 
over the same month in the previous 
year. Reporting on this service, C. V. 
Whalin, chief of the division, says: 


“The beef grading service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture showed 
consistent monthly gains during the 
calendar year 1932 as compared with 
1931, and a net increase for the year 
of 49,971,924 pounds, or 33.4 per cent; 
this, in spite of the severity of the de- 
pression. 


“Comparative results by months are 
shown in the tabulation. These data 


are strictly comparable for both years, 
as no expansion of the service was made 
to new cities and no additional graders 
were employed. 





1932. 1931. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
ED fener inden seca 13,647,303 7,959,957 
DED © cknwesageucwen 13,465,425 8,631,459 
ET Giskeeeendevcanucd 16,329,433 10,578,429 
SORE ESS: 933,129 12,214,081 
iP gecttienes ceeveneves 20,874,267 14, 236, 1! 
ME waApraverccesesawns 20,153,797 15,707,761 
BE altiiweas4:05-<neanian 16,753,316 15,407,728 
[ ee Sa eae 16,488,728 14,124,939 
Sa 16,526,453 13,678,233 
EN dairnd we sees cnene 15,497,034 13,801,864 
_ ae 15,511,907 10,872,821 
EE wecsnesecveens 5, 000* 12,495, 
BE, esitocmncanoneee 199,680,792 149,708, 868 


~*December, 1932, estimated. 

“The many advantages of the grad- 
ing service have been attested to in let- 
ters received from recipients of the 
service in all sections where it is avail- 
able. Consumers are more and more 
demanding beef that bears the U. S. 
grade stamp, and retailers likewise are 
fast becoming convinced that beef so 
stamped builds confidence in their mar- 
kets, therefore insuring a greater de- 
gree of satisfaction to both customer 
and retailer. With these should be in- 
cluded the better class hotels and res- 
taurants, steamship lines, dining cars, 
and city and state institutions. The 
list of satisfied users continues to 
grow.” 
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Meat Order Filling is Speeded Up 
By Simplified Methods 


By G. E. Russell.* 


Speed in filling orders is of 
great importance to the meat 
packer. 

Time elapsing between receipt 
of an order—by mail, by wire or 
by telephone—and placing of that 
order on an outgoing truck or re- 
frigerator car must be brought 
down to an irreducible minimum. 

This is why the long distance 
toll charges of meat packers are a 
comparatively high expense item. 
This in turn results in the neces- 
sity of using codes to shorten 
long-distance order placing. 

Order filling routine in a pro- 
gressive meat plant is a marvel of 
efficiency and speed compared with 
the routine of companies not han- 
dling a perishable product. Yet 
with all the codes, conveyors, high 
speed trucks and short cuts of all 
kinds there is still found in many 
plants a comparative inefficiency 
with regard to the forms them- 
selves. 


Criticism, unless constructive, is a 
waste of time. There are organizations 
which have specialized in form design 
and system building. One of these has 
as its primary motive a constructive 
program made up of a series of form 
standardization projects, each involving 
a study of the procedure of an industry 
as it deals with the business forms it 
requires to conduct its work. 

Order Filling Speeded Up. 

Research just completed in the meat 
packing industry brings to light three 
ways in which the majority of packers 
can save money and speed up their serv- 
ice to customers. 


Let us consider for the moment the 
procedure in use by such a packer as the 
Jacob Forst Packing Co., Inc., Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Their procedure and forms 
affect two of the possible economies re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph: 

1—Elimination of carbon handling; 

2—Elimination of duplicate writing. 

How is this accomplished ? 

In the first place this company 
adopted a compact carbon interleaved 
form always ready for immediate writ- 
ing. With this particular style of form 
it is unnecessary for the order writer or 
biller to touch the carbon or collate the 
copies. As a self-contained unit, the 
multiple form may be passed from 





_*Director, Form Standardization Bureau, 
omen Fanfold Corp., Ltd., Niagara Falls, 
i Be 


a. 


order taker to cooler, from cooler to 
billing clerk, with copies always in 
register and with carbons in place until 
it is deliberately broken down after all 
operations are completed. 
Duplicate Writing Eliminated. 

The unit form used by the Forst 
company comprises three copies, each 
6% in. wide by 8% in. deep, plus an un- 
printed stub to which copies and car- 
bons are pasted. This is made up of 
posting medium, customer’s invoice, and 
packing slip. Three entry operations 
are used to complete a Forst order: 

1—Order clerk enters customer’s 
name, quantity and description. 

2—The whole unit, with carbon in- 
tact, goes to the cooler, or dock, where 
the items are filled and the pieces and 
weights inserted. Part 3 of the set is 
detached and included with the mer- 
chandise. 

3—Parts 1 and 2 (with carbon be- 
tween) are returned to the office for 
price and amount. Part 1 becomes the 
posting medium, part 2 the invoice, 
either mailed or delivered by the sales- 
man when he makes his regular call. 

This special form obtains the second 
economy—elimination of a duplicate 
writing required by so many packers 
who write their orders on a card which 
is printed up with all the standard items 


SS 





JacoB ForsT PACKING Co. INC. 
BEEF AND PORK PROBUCTS 
se Koveston, N. Y. 














coven No. 00761 





ae Orrice cory baad 1 
SIMPLIFIES ORDER FILLING. 


This form, 6% by 8% in., is made up of 
three copies with carbon interleaved. 
Order clerk enters customer’s name, 
quantities and descriptions. The whole 
unit, with carbons intact, goes to cooler 
or dock where the items are filled in and 
pieces and weights inserted. Copy three 
is detached and goes with the merchan- 
dise. Copies one and two are returned to 
the office for prices and amount. Copy 
one becomes the posting medium; copy 
two is the invoice. 
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they carry, then copy the data from 
this card, after the order is filled, to 
an invoice set as a separate writing. 


How the System Works. 


The system used by Jacob Forst, 
Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., 
Rath Packing Co., of Waterloo, Ia. (in 
a slightly modified way) and others 
follows fairly closely standard practice 
recommended by the Standardization 
Bureau to eliminate all duplication of 
writing and, with the standard form, 
all duplication of form and carbon 
paper handling. 

In the recommended standard prac- 
tice— 

1—Each customer will be assigned a 
code number. 


2—All products will be assigned a 
code of letters, numbers or both. 


3—Each salesman will be assigned a 
number. 


4—These codes will be printed or 
typed and copies distributed to sales- 
men and posted in order department 
and billing department. They will be 
kept up-to-date by regular bulletins. 

5—Salesmen will use codes in tele- 
phoning orders to lower cost of long 
distance toll charges. 

6—Unit set of forms, interleaved with 
carbon, will be written up in code for 
long-distance calls and in full for mail 
or local orders. The latter may be 
typed. 


7—Between calls, orders will be de- 
coded from memory or reference to 
code lists. 


8—Order will be routed to cooler for 
immediate filling. 


9—Pieces and weights will be added 
to unit set, last part removed as de- 
livery receipt and included with goods. 

10—Remaining copies will go at once 
to billing department for immediate 
pricing extension and totaling. 

11—Part 2, the invoice, may at op- 
tion be sent to loading platform to be 
delivered by truck driver; it may be 
mailed in window enveloped, or sent to 
salesman for delivery. 


12—Part 1, the office copy, remains 
in office for posting to ledger card, ac- 
count record, etc. 


The individual responsible for the 
design and purchase of forms is, of 
course, aware of the fact that the small 
quantity price per thousand sets of a 
given form (single or multple) is con- 
siderably higher than the large quantity 
price. The ratio between the cost of 
5,000 forms and 100,000 forms may be 
as great as three to one. This is due 
to a simple printing fact that the cost 
preparatory to printing—type-setting, 
proofing, press makeready, color prepa- 
ration, distribution, etc.—is essentially 
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the same for a large run as a small run, 
but in the case of a large run has a 
larger quantity over which to be spread. 


First Cost Reduced. 


Likewise, with the forms used by 
members of an industry. If certain 
meat plant forms can be standardized 
with merely insert changes required for 
the different names, addresses and 
trademarks, and twenty 5,000 a year 
form users consolidate their buying, 
each 5,000 a year user will obtain a 
100,000 price, plus a small charge for 
his insert change to identify the stand- 
ardized form for his company. 


The third step toward economizing, 
after a standard practice has been de- 
termined upon, is to develop a standard, 
or composite form. This has been 
undertaken through a careful analysis 
of dozens of order-billing-shipping 
forms in use today by both medium size 
and small packers. 


This form is illustrated. Planned to 
contain the best features of each of the 
forms surveyed it still may not entirely 
meet the requirements of the majority 
of packers. Let us consider it, at least 
as a thoughtful attempt toward stand- 
ardization in an industry whose margin 
of profit is small, where every economy 
is important and where constructive 
suggestions have always been given a 
careful hearing. 

~~. 
TRADE COMMISSION PLANS. 


Charles H. March, a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has been 
elected chairman of the commission and 
has taken up his new duties. Upon 
undertaking his new assignment Col. 
March said that he favors comprehen- 
sive study by the commission of sev- 
eral subjects which are now uppermost 
in discussions in business and legisla- 
tive circles. Among these are the 
causes and preventive remedies of the 
business depression and the applicabil- 
ity of the antitrust laws to the ques- 
tion of overproduction of commodities 
and products. These matters, he be- 


lieves, should be studied by the com- 
mission with a view to gathering all 
available facts and presenting them to 
the public and to congress. 


a 
ANOTHER IN THE HORMEL LINE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jay C. Hormel of 
Austin, Minn., are being congratulated 
by friends all over the country on the 
arrival on New Year’s Day, 1933, of a 
son, James Catherwood Hormel. This 
makes three sons in the Hormel suc- 
cession, one to head each of the three 
major departments of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., when vice presidents Corey, 


Daigneau and Sturman get ready to 
retire. That will be some time yet, of 
course; but Jay believes in prepared- 
ness. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 


and allied industries. For further 
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information, 
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Chicago, Ill 











Delivering Livestock to Plant 


Question—An Eastern packer asks if 
he can compel the railroads to deliver 
his livestock direct to his plant siding 
instead of requiring him to go to the 
public stock yards, more than a mile 
distant, to take delivery. 


Answer—A carrier may extend de- 
liveries direct to packers located away 
from the yards, but such deliveries will 
not be required by mandatory order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or courts where adequate facilities are 
already available on equal terms to all 
packers. 


If it could be shown that competing 
packers in the same city were being 
accorded direct deliveries such as are 
denied the inquirer, it would be pos- 
sible for him to seek relief under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
by showing he was being discriminated 
against. However, there is no such 
condition, and competitors are taking 
deliveries exactly as he is. 

The most important and ruling case 
involving this question was Covington 
Stock Yards Company vs. Keith, 139 
U. S. 128, decided in 1891. At that 
time there was a stock yards in Cov- 
ington, Ky. The railroads had a con- 
tract designating that yards as their 
place for receiving and delivering live- 
stock, and absorbed the unloading 
charges of the stock yard company. 


A Case in Point. 


Keith, a dealer, established a private 
yards and sued to compel the carriers 
to effect deliveries to him at his private 
yards without extra charge therefor. 
The lower court held that the carriers 
must deliver his stock without extra 
cost to him through the public stock 
yards, but that they could not be re- 
quired to make delivery at other points 
so long as their facilities were suitable 
and adequate. 

In affirming the decree of the lower 
court the United States Supreme Court 
said: “We must not be understood as 
holding that the railroad company, in 
this case, was under any legal obliga- 
tion to furnish, or cause to be furnished, 
suitable and convenient appliances for 
receiving and delivering livestock at 
every point on its line in the city of 
Covington where persons engaged in 
buying, selling or ne livestock, 
chose to establish stock yards.” 

That decision was on a case which 
had its inception prior to the enact- 
ment of the act to regulate interstate 
commerce, and was disposed of after 
its enactment. 

Another case on the same principle 
was the Railroad Commission of Ken- 
tucky vs. the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, 10 I. C. C. 173, de- 
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cided in 1904. This case had its in- 
ception after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was formed and was de- 
cided in the light of their authority, and 
existing court decisions. 


Another Similar Case. 


This involved a situation in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company had entered into an 
agreement with the Bourbon Stock 
Yards Company whereby all livestock 
was delivered through the facilities of 
that company. A _ competing stock 
yards was established in Louisville 
known as the Central Stock Yards Com- 
pany, served by the Southern Railway. 


The Commission was asked to com- 
pel the Louisville & Nashville Railroag 
Company to arrange to deliver livestock 
to the new yards just as they were do- 
ing to the old yards. About the time 
relief was sought the Central Stock 
Yard Company brought suit in the fed- 
eral court in an endeavor to accomplish 
the same purpose. They lost in the 
lower court and appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, where the decision 
was again adverse to the new yards, 
It was carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court and again lost by the new 
yards. 

Thus it became the well settled law 
of the land that carriers could not be 
forced to duplicate adequate and suit- 
able facilities for handling livestock. 
(For these decisions see Central Stock 
Yards Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, 112 Federal 823; 55 
C. C. A. 68; 118 Federal 113; Advance 
Sheets U. S. Supreme 1904, page 339; 
24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 339.) 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion followed the courts’ decisions and 
denied the relief prayed for. 


Other Illustrations. 


Another similar case originated in 
Nashville, Tenn. There the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad had an exclusive 
contract for using the Union Stock 
Yards Company of Nashville as its live- 
stock depot in that city. A competing 
yards sought to compel the railroad to 
grant them a track connection so they 
too could bring carloads of livestock to 
their location. The railroad refused 
and the competing yards sought a man- 
datory injunction to compel the con- 
nection. The railroad won both in the 
Circuit Court and on appeal to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. (For this 
case refer to Butcher & Drovers’ Stock 
Yards Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, 14 C. C. A. 290, 31 
U. S. App., 252; 67 Federal 35.) 

In a later case, Baltimore Butchers’ 
Abattoir & Live Stock Company vs. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Company, et al, 20 I. C. C. 
125, the Commission ordered the carrier 
in question to make direct deliveries to 
a plant about two miles from the stock 
yards. These facts, however, had a 
bearing upon this decision: 

When the abattoir had located its 
plant at Gwynn’s Run in Baltimore, it 
was upon land purchased from and ad- 
joining the Calverton Stock Yards Com- 
pany. Its livestock thus had the ad- 
vantage of being unloaded in that yards 
and driven direct to its plant. Later 
the Union Stock Yards Company was 
organized and the business of the Cal- 
verton Yards was transferred to it, 
leaving the abattoir without facilities 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Russia’s Meat Packing Plan Seems 
to Make Slow Progress 


Fifty years instead of five years 
will be needed to carry out Soviet 
Russia’s plan of industrial and 
commercial development. 


This is the opinion of Edward 
A. Innes, packinghouse operating 
expert, who returned recently 
from an eighteen months’ stay in 
the Soviet Republic. 

Mr. Innes was engaged by the 
Russian government to act as 
general superintendent of all Rus- 
sian packing plants, and left the 
United States in June, 1931, to 
take up his duties. 


At the end of his stay the first 
of these plants was still under 
construction. 


Plans for development of the meat 
packing industry in Russia contem- 
plated the building of 57 new plants in 
different parts of the country, the 
largest of which was to be located in 
Moscow. 

This plant has been under construc- 
tion for more than two years, and it 
was anticipated on Mr. Innes’ departure 
from Russia that in another nine 
months operations could begin. Other 
plants now being constructed are located 
at Leningrad, Semipalatinsk, Baku 
and one on the river Volga. 


Ate Up the Breeding Stock. 


“Even if the plants are completed,” 
said Mr. Innes, in a statement for THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, “I do not know 
where they will get the livestock to 
operate them.” 

“The order permitting the kulaks 
(peasant farmers) to have only two 
cows and a few hogs each militated 
against livestock development. Rather 
than turn their animals over to the gov- 
ernment they slaughtered and ate them. 


“In this slaughter much of the breed- 
ing stock imported from England, Ger- 
many and other countries was sacri- 
fied. The kulaks had no regard for 
the preservation of this’ stock, and as 
it was of better quality than the native 
stock it was the first to be slaughtered 
and consumed. 

“Soviet officials realize that this 
order was a mistake, and they are doing 
what they can to rectify it. But it 
Means that they must start from 
Scratch and develop a new supply of 
livestock. 


No Fear of Russian Competition. 

“As far as American packers are 
concerned, they have nothing to worry 
about,” Mr. Innes continued. “It will 


be a long time before Russia will be a 
factor in world trade. 


“In the first place, there is a great 
shortage of meat for the Russian people, 
although it is recognized that this need 
would be overlooked if it were possible 
to sell the product on the world market, 
as the need for money in the country 
is greater than the need for food. 


In Moscow there is an old plant in 
operation that slaughters about 1,200 
cattle and 150 hogs daily. In this and 
smaller plants operating methods are 
backward, equipment is obsolete and 
product is handled with little thought 
for sanitation. 


“If these plants attempted to operate 
in America the government would not 
let them run,” says Mr. Innes. “They 
have little conception of sanitation, 
either in their packing plants or any- 
where else and it will take years to 
bring about anything like what we have 
in this country.” 


Primitive Killing Methods. 


Livestock slaughtered in the Moscow 
plants is of very poor quality. Cattle 
consist principally of old cows. Car- 
casses are not split, and from the kill- 
ing floor they are dropped down a hole 
into the cellar, loaded on trucks and the 
next day they are delivered to the retail 
markets for sale. This means that the 
beef is very tough, as the cattle are old 
and of poor quality, there is no refrig- 
eration either in winter or summer, and 
the meat does not hang long enough to 
age. 

In the retail markets there is no 
means of intelligently making the 
primal cuts. Neither knives or saws 
are used, the meat being chopped off 
in chunks with cleavers. Every piece 
must carry a certain per cent of bone. 


“If you are fortunate you might get 
a piece of loin or rib, but you are just 
as likely to get a piece of chuck or 
plate,” Mr. Innes said. The price is the 
same. 


Hogs Are Skinned Whole. 


In the hog killing department after 
the hogs are scraped they are put in a 
tub and skinned. This is done before 
they are opened up, as this keeps them 
round and full and easier to handle in 
the skinning process. 


The hogs are then opened up and 
gutted, put in trucks and hung up in 
the cooler, refrigeration being provided 
in the hog departments, though not for 
beef. When piling on trucks one hot 
hog is piled on top of another and 





BACK FROM 18 MONTHS IN RUSSIA. 


Edward A. Innes, American packing- 
house executive, who was engaged to 
direct operations of the 57 new packing 
plants to be built by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Building plans did not progress, and 
Mr. Innes came home. 


hauled away to the cooler and hung up. 

Many hams are sold fresh, but some 
are cured, somewhat as is done in this 
country. Bellies also are cured. Hams 
are cured in 10 days. They are pumped 
with hot pickle, which is so strong: that 
it is impossible to eat the hams unless 
they are parboiled a couple of times. 


All curing is done in pickle. There 
are no dry cures. Bellies ‘are cured 
with the bone in. All cured product is 
smoked. 


The Russians eat a lot of pork raw. 
Consequently inspection for trichinae is 
very strict, a microscopic inspection of 
the muscle tissue being made to protect 
the health of the public. 

There are no pork loins for sale as 
such, but a lot of fresh hams. The 
pork loin is chopped up with the back- 
bone and back fat, which is usually 
pretty thin. 

What the Russians Eat. 

But at best the supply of all kinds of 
meat is scarce and many Russians do 
not see a piece of meat in five or six 
months time. They subsist principally 
on black bread, fish and cucumbers. 
They are told by their leaders that they 
must deprive themselves while the five- 
year-plan is being developed. They 
have to give the foreign specialists the 
best food, but after the period of de- 
velopment is over they will send them 
home, and the Russians then will have 
the best there is. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Chains & Voluntary Chains 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





SIZE OF CHAIN STORES. 


Advantage of large compared with 
small chains in the retail distribution 
of commodities is reported on as one 
phase of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s study of chain store distribution. 
This constitutes the tenth report in its 
general chain store study made at the 
direction of the United States Senate. 

“It has sometimes been asserted,” 
the commission states, “that the suc- 
¢ess of a chain is more or less de- 
pendent on the question of the size of 
its retail store units. If it be true, as 
has been suggested, that the larger 
store units of retail chains are able to 
sell and distribute goods at a lower cost 
than the small units of the same or 
other chains, the proportions of such 
units operated have an important bear- 
ing on proposals for regulation and 
attempts to check the growth of chains 
by taxation or otherwise.” 


Based on its study of a large num- 
ber of chains, the commission found 
that the smaller chains in the gro- 
cery and meat fields show larger pro- 
portions of large stores than do the 
larger chains in these fields. 

In the grocery field, for example, 
Albrecht Grocery Co., Cloverdale Co., 
Continental Grocery Co., Ltd., Great 
Eastern Stores, Gristede Bros. Co., Lar- 
kin Co., Inc., Nicholson Thackray Co. 
and Safeway Stores, operating from 
101 to 500 stores, show larger propor- 
tions of stores selling less than $25,000 
per annum than do the smaller chains, 
and about the same proportion of stores 
selling between $25,000 and $50,000 per 
annum. On the other hand, they show 
smaller proportions of larger stores 
with sales of $50,000 per annum and 
up. 

Similarly, in the grocery and meat 
chains, none of the chains reporting in 
the 101 to 500 store groups—H. G. 
Hill Stores, Inc., Mutual Stores, Inc., 
Red Owl Stores, Inc., and Southern 
Grocery Co., and none of those with 
1,001 stores and up—Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Co., First National Stores 
and American Stores—reported any ap- 
preciable proportions of their estab- 
lishments with annual sales of $500,000 
and up, although some such stores are 
found in operation by each of the three 


smallest sizes of chains in the same 
line of business. 


In grocery and meat and some other 
lines, the proportion of total stores 
tends downward. Both the number of 
medium sized stores selling between 
$25,000 and $250,000 per annum and 
their sales increased relatively in gro- 
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cery, grocery and meat and some other 
lines studied. 

The commission concludes that there 
appears to be a downward trend from 
1922 to 1928, both in the numerical im- 
portance of stores doing from $250,000 
to $1,000,000 and over, and in their 
sales, in five kinds of businesses, in- 
cluding grocery and grocery and meat 


chains. 
eo 
CUDAHY OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 


All officers and directors of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of stockholders held 
in Portland, Me., January 11, 1933. 
Officers are: E. A. Cudahy, chairman 
of the board; E. A. Cudahy, jr., presi- 
dent; S. E. Wilhelm, first vice presi- 
dent; William Diesing, vice president; 
C. G. Marhoff, vice president. F. W. 
Hoffman, vice president; D. J. Dono- 


hue, vice president; A. W. Anderson,. 


secretary; John E. Wagner, treasurer. 
Directors are E. A. Cudahy, chairman, 
E. A. Cudahy, jr., S. E. Wilhelm, Wil- 
liam Diesing, George Marples, A. W. 
Ruf and C. G. Marhoff. 

fe —- 


GENERAL FOODS DIVIDEND. 


Directors of General Foods Corpora- 
tion have declared the regular dividend 
of 50 cents a share on the company’s 
no par common stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of record January 16. 

Ye 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores, and food manu- 
facturers listed stocks, Jan. 11, 1933, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on Jan. 4, 1933. 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended, an. Jan. 
Jan. 11. —Jan. 11.— = 4. 
Amal. Leather. .... some rT sees 1 
> Si ubgiie, Seabie eae ence ates 5% 
Amer. H. & L. 300 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 16 16 16 15 
Amer. Stores .. 2,200 33% 33 33% 31% 
Armour A. .... 8,100 1% 1% 15% 1% 
5 ee ‘ 1% 1% 1% 

Do. Pfd. .... 4.100 11% 10% 11 8 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,700 48 46 48 41 
Bar. Leath. Pfd. .... — wens esse 12% 

Beechnut Pack. 900 48 47% 48 46 
Bohack, H. CC. .... cee er pene Tae 
b Walle eve 85 
Brennan Jack.. 19 
Chick ©. Ofl... .... aes PALs ane 6 
GED ceccccces 100 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Cudahy Pack... 600 23 23 23 23 
First Nat. Strs.. 3.900 54 38% 54 54% 
Gen. Foods ...27,400 27% 26% 26% 26% 
Gobel Co. ..... 1,300 4 + + 4 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 100 121 121 121 120 
Do. New .... 180 155 152 153 145% 
Hormel, G. A 12 


Hygrade Food.. 900 31% 3% (3% 
Kroger G. & B.13,300 18% 17% 17% 17% 
. . 


Libby McNeill. 300 2 2 1% 
MeMarr Stores. .... coe baat amuse 8% 
Mayer, Oscar.. .... cs pA ames 5 
Mickelberry Co. 250 3% 3% 3% 3 

M. & H. Pfd... 50 5 5 5 84 


Do. Pr. Pfd.. 350 104 104 104 
Rath Pack. ... 260 16% 16% 16% 15% 
Safeway Stores. 8,300 42% 41% 424% 414% 

Do. 6% Pfd.. waae sires 


a oo: pees ey ones an 
Stahl Dn (¢a sane ae ae 3% 


Swift & Co. .. 6,650 8% ‘8 8 7 
Do Intl. ... 5,000 17% 18% "W” 14a 
BE ce aaae ox 8Y 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... ce sai 
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Letters to the Editor 


Constructive comments and interesting 
information invited for this column. Anony- 
mous communications will i 





WHEN WERE PRICES LOWEST? 


There is some discussion in the trade 
concerning the period when hog and 
pork product prices were as low as they 
have been in recent weeks. 


Back in December, 1878, there was 
what is believed to be the lowest period 
on hogs on record at the Chicago mar- 
ket. In that month daily top prices 
fluctuated between $2.75 and $2.90 much 
of the time. On four days that month 
the top was down to $2.75; on four 
more it was $2.80. 


An old-timer in the industry believes 
he has seen even lower prices back in 
the early nineties. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Your editorial in the issue of Novem- 
ber 5 is splendid, but your age limit 
of 55 years is wrong—it should be 40 
years. 

In 1893 and 1894 hogs sold at $1.80 
Omaha and $2.00 in Chicago. Whole- 
sale prices to the trade by packing- 
aes branches in Chicago were as fol- 
ows: 





No. 1 pork loins 4¥%c 
No. 2 pork loins 4%ec 
Pork tenders 1lec 
No. 1 smoked hams to 

jobbers 84% @9c 
Prime yearling steers 3%e 


No. 1 set of ribs and loins 
to jobbing trade 94% @11%c 


This is from memory, and I think I 
am not off much. 


Yours truly, 


HuGH BERESFORD. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 





QUALITY MEANS PROGRESS. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 10. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We note your recent editorial, “De- 

pression No Obstacle to Progress.” We 
are trying to prove the truth of that 
statement here by expending $25,000.00 
on a brand-new sausage department. 
_ We are entering this field on a qual- 
ity basis. It seems that too many sau- 
sagemakers have discarded quality as 
a motive. This has resulted in inferior 
product being offered everywhere. We 
have seen this situation as an oppor- 
tunity for us, and we are going to try 
to take advantage of it. 

Your Packers’ Convention Number 
certainly was a wonderful issue. 


Yours very truly, 
TIEDEMANN & HARRIS. 
John Tiedemann. 
-———%o—_—- 
YIELDS OF PORK CUTS. 


Do you know what any cut of pork 
should yield, based on various live and 
dressed weights? Tables give you this 
information instantly. in chapter 5 of 
“PORK PACKING,” The National Pro- 


visioner’s latest book. 
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When Hogs Sell at Minus Nothing 


Legislators in Washington are struggling with 
a measure which is termed by its sponsors a 
“national emergency act,” and by others a “racket 
fostered by the professional farm agitators.” As 
this measure stands at present it would place a 
tax of at least 3c per pound on pork, Ic per loaf 
on bread and 1c per pound on butter. 


The meat packing industry is directly concerned 
only with the tax imposed on pork. That tax looks 
to have disastrous consequences for both the hog 
raiser and the pork packer. The lawmakers have 
no interest in the packer, but they profess to have 
great interest in the hog raiser. In their effort 
they are being directed by a farm lobby, led by 
professional farm agitators reputed to be among 
the most active of all lobbyists in Washington. 


These are the men who first sponsored the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, vetoed by President Coolidge. 
They are the men who foisted on the incoming 
Hoover administration the Federal Farm act, an 
experiment which has cost the country a half 
billion dollars. They are the men who are formu- 
lating for the new administration this farm allot- 
ment bill, impractical of operation, uncertain of 
results and with no feasible means of enforcement, 
except in the collection of the tax. 


The largest group of daily newspapers serving 
the livestock producer say: “Sponsors of the plan 
have little conception of the many ramifications of 
its operation, and most congressmen are com- 
pletely at sea when it comes to trying to guess 
what it is all about.” It is further pointed out 
that, if the bill passes, “it will be mainly for polit- 
ical reasons.” 


At first the bill proposed that 60 per cent of the 
growers of a commodity were to ballot favorably 
before the plan relating to that commodity could 
be effective. Proponents of the measure realized 
that this very clause would kill the legislation, 
because 60 per cent of the livestock producers 
could not be induced to endorse it. Consequently 
the plan was changed to force it on livestock pro- 
ducers whether they want it or not. 


Should the bill become law the daily cash market 
for hogs—which the livestock producer has en- 
joyed for nearly seventy years—will cease to exist. 
Packers will not be able to buy all the hogs farm- 
ers want to send to market. They will have to 
buy just enough to take care of their needs, re- 
gardless of the number marketed. This will result 
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in the backing up of hogs on farms—and the 
farmer who did not approve of the bill would find 
himself in the same position as the man who did, 
both with only a limited outlet for their hogs. 


As has been pointed out previously in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER—and as every meat pack- 
er knows— it will not be possible for the industry 
to absorb a tax on live hogs out of the packer’s 
margin of one-tenth of a cent or less. Conse- 
quently either the producer or the consumer will 
be forced to pay the tax. If the price of pork to 
the consumer rises immediately 3c per pound— 
which would be equivalent of 2c on the live hog— 
pork consumption will drop off, as there are many 
other meats the consumer can buy, and many 
substitute foods. Consequently the packer will 
be forced to curtail his hog buy to balance his 
outlet. 


Should he pass this tax back to the producer, 
the farmer will find himself receiving 2c per pound 
less for his hogs. At present prices that will not 
leave him enough to pay marketing costs, to say 
nothing of production costs. 


Back of these difficulties the meat packing in- 
dustry has another very legitimate and basic 
objection to this measure, and that relates to the 
attitude of the livestock industry toward the pack- 
ing industry. Over a long period of years there 
was misunderstanding and distrust between these 
two great branches of the meat industry. Leaders 
on both sides worked long and hard to break down 
that distrust, and to replace it with understanding 
and good will. That has been accomplished. 
However, it is very doubtful if that good will on 
the part of the producer will prevail if the packer 
refuses to buy his hogs or pays him a price so low 
that he cannot afford to produce or ship them. 


Hog prices have been at ridiculously low levels 
for a long time. The hog has dropped from his 
enviable position as the “mortgage lifter of the 
farm” to the level of other farm products, no one 
of which is making a profit. The way to restore 
him to his old position is not by legislation. He 
will take his old place automatically when labor is 
employed, even though this employment be at 
modest wage levels. Pork is the workingman’s 
meat, and the hog has suffered in the same rela- 
tion that the consumer of his products has. 


Improved consumer buying power, not legisla- 
tion, is the answer to the hog price problem. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York, 
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by The National Provisioner, Inc. OTTO v. SCH. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Cooked Ham Color 


Boiled hams sometimes show discol- 
oration when they are cut, and this has 
an adverse influence on sales. A pack- 
er who has had this experience with 
his hams says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

While we generally have very good success 
with our boiled hams we do have some trouble 
with the product showing discoloration, especially 
in the center. And once in a while a discolora- 
tion will show up in the product after it is 
sliced for a short time. What do you figure is 
the cause of this trouble? 


The cause is undercure. However 
this may occur the cause is the same, 
the discoloration of the boiled ham be- 
ing much the same color as that of a 
fresh ham which has been cooked. 


Sometimes, if stocks are a little low, 
S. P. hams will be pulled under cured 
age. At other times not enough pickle 
is used for the quantity of meat being 
cured, or overhauling has not been done 
properly, or something has happened 
so that the meats have not had the 
right care in cure, or temperatures have 
been too low. 

Some “Do’s” and “Don’ts.” 

In curing, 5% gals. of pickle should 
be allowed to each 100 Ibs. of green 
meat. The hams should be overhauled 
at 5, 15 and 30 days of age during the 
curing process. Temperatures should 
be around 38 degs., and the hams should 
have this inside temperature at the 
tinie they go into cure. If cured in too 
low temperatures the product remains 
dormant and the pickle does not pene- 
trate the center of the ham. 


Such hams will show discoloration, 
regardless of whether they are over- 
hauled or not. The meat will not ab- 
sorb the pickle in a temperature which 
is considerably lower than regular cur- 
ing temperature. 


Again there are cases where S. P. 
hams are pulled out of the vats too 
soon by mistake. If the “fish tag” sys- 
tem is used this cannot happen, as each 
vat can be checked on the record and 
it can be seen immediately if a vat is 
pulled too soon. 


Fish Tag System. 

While this system is widely used, 
for the benefit of those not familiar 
with it, it is described as follows: 

A tag showing vat number, pieces 
and weight as well as date packed is 
attached to the first piece placed in the 
vat. This tag has to be accounted for 
at each overhauling and a new tag 
issued showing the same information, 
including the date overhauled, and the 
first, second or third overhauling as the 


case may be. This does away with the 
chance of any of the vats being over- 
looked at any time. 


The “fish tags” must be recorded in 
the stock book, and each tag returned 
to the stock clerk at the time of over- 
hauling to be checked from the records. 


Information on the “fish tag’”’ system 
and on curing hams is given in detail in 
“Pork Packing,” THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’S latest book. 


eX 
Prime Packers’ Tallow 
A Western renderer asks about 


prime packers’ tallow. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us a@ definition of prime packers 
tallow as to titre, acid and color, and whether 
it is made by a special method of rendering? 
Also, the reason for the difference in tallow prices 
between New York and Chicago. 

Prime packers tallow may be defined 
under the following specifications: 

Basis 4 per cent free fatty acid 
42 to 43 titre 
Bleached color not darker 
than 50 yellow, 
5 red, Lovibond reading 
through 5% in. column. 

This tallow may be produced either 
under steam pressure or by the dry 
rendering system. So far as is known 
there is no question of the method of 
producing the product. 

There is no regular differential in 
tallow price between New York and 
Chicago. There could not be, as grades 
are not comparable. The regular New 
York extra grade is sometimes com- 
pared with prime packers tallow, but 
there is a difference in titre, color and 
acid. Consequently they can not be 
sold on the same basis and hence a 
price differential does not exist. 








Making Sausage 


Sausage-makers, small or 
large, are invited to use this 
department of THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER in obtaining 
information concerning the 
formulas, methods or details 
of operation. Questions will 
be answered promptly and 
in as full detail as possible. 
General articles on the sub- 
ject of sausage-making also 
will be published from time 
to time. 

Address your inquiries, 
suggestions or criticisms to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Building, Chica- 
go, I'l. 




















Tongue Head Cheese 


Pork tongues sometimes accumulate, 
either because there is no special use 
made of them, or if these tongues are 
sold in quantity there are tongues 
which have been cut or torn in handling 
and these are used in making tongue 
head cheese. A packer writes regard- 
ing such use as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Every now and then we get an accumulation 
of tongues for which we do not have a market. 
We believe these could be used in the sausage 
department especially in head cheese. Can you 
give us a formula and method of handling this 
product ? 

Following is a formula which has 
been used to advantage, making a very 
nice product which is strictly a head 
cheese. 

Meats: 


60 lbs. S. P. pork tongues 
20 Ibs. S. P. pork snouts 
10 lbs. pickled pork ears 

10 Ibs. pickled pork rinds 


100 lbs. 


Seasoning: 
4 oz. ground white pepper 
2 oz. caraway seed 
% oz. marjoram 
% oz. ground cloves 
Cook each kind of meat separately 
in nets at 212 degs. F. as follows: 
Snouts 1% hours 
Rinds 2 hours 
Tongues 1% hours 
Ears 1% hours 
Grind the skins through %-in. plate 
of hasher and snouts and ears through 
the 1-in. plate. 


Remove gullet bones from _ pork 
tongues after cooking and cut each 
tongue crosswise three times, making 
four pieces, so the tongues will pass 
through the valve of the stuffing ma- 
chine. 


Put all meats together in a box truck, 
adding seasoning, jelly water and salt 
to taste. Not much salt will be re- 
quired as all meats are pickle cured. 
Use the hot meat liquid in which the 
meats were cooked, and mix thoroughly. 


Stuff tight in hog stomachs or cel- 
lulose containers. Fasten carefully and 
cook 142 hours at 170 degs. F. Wash 
clean and put into the cooler at about 
386 degs. F. or keep in ice water to 
chill thoroughly before packing. The 
product must be clean and free of 
grease before packing or sale. 

--— fe 
PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 

Is your pork trimming foreman fa- 
miliar with values? Perhaps he ought 
to read “PorRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 
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Ham Pumping Pickle 

A small packer asks regarding the 
use of bicarbonate of soda in pumping 
hams. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to pump hams for pickling. We have 
been told to use carbonated baking soda and 
would like to ask you how much to use to 10 
gals. of brine. 

It is not common practice to use 
bicarbonate of soda for this purpose. 
A good pump pickle is made of the 
following ingredients: 

For 50 gals. of full strength pickle 
use 

4 Ibs. nitrate of soda 

10 Ibs. of sugar 
and reduce the strength of the pickle 
to 90 degs. on the salometer. This 
pump pickle is stronger than the cover 
pickle in which only 2 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda and 5 lbs. of sugar are used, 
this pickle being reduced to a salometer 
strength of 75 degs. 

If this inquirer does not have a 
salometer, it would be well to secure 
one for measuring the strength of 
pickle if he plans to do curing. This 
instrument can be bought at small cost 
from any packinghouse supply com- 
pany. 

Some experimental work has been 
done in the use of bicarbonate of soda 
in both curing and pumping — but 
to date no general use is made of it. 


%, 


——<-_—_ 


To Peel Off Casings 


Experiencing some trouble with sau- 
sage meat sticking to the cellulose cas- 
ing, a sausage manufacturer writes re- 
garding this as follows: 

Editor’ The National Provisioner: 

We use cellulose casings on our sausage and 
some of our customers tell us they have trouble 
in peeling, especially salami. Some meat has a 
tendency to stick to the container. How can we 
remedy this? 

Remedy for this difficulty is partly 
in processing and partly in handling. 
The manufacturers of these containers 
suggest the following: 

When the sausage is ready to go 
into the smokehouse it should be put 
in a very cool dense smoke and kept 
at a low temperature for at least one 
hour. The temperature is then grad- 
ually increased until the desired heat is 
reached. 

On certain products, wetting the in- 
side of the casing and then stripping 
out the moisture prior to stuffing will 
prevent the sausage from adhering to 
the casing. 

If the sausage is dipped in hot water 
almost at the boiling point, prior to 
slicing, the casing will peel off readily. 

Most manufacturers prefer to have 
the casing adhere to the meat, as this 
insures a better appearance of the fin- 
ished product. Otherwise the meat 
shrinks and there is a possibility of 


juices appearing between the casing 
and the meat. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 
tents have been granted by the 
S. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 




















Quick Freeze Apparatus. 


Alfred L. Kronquest, Syracuse, N. 
Y., assignor to Continental Can Co., 
Inc., New York City. An inclosed, in- 
sulated chamber containing a liquid re- 
frigerant. In this chamber are sup- 


porting and guide rails on which cans 
of product to be frozen are conveyed 
aaaiyte the refrigerant. 


Means are 








provided for moving the cans over the 
guide rails and for delivering them to 
and removing them from the chamber. 
—_— December 20, 1932. No. 1,891,- 
Preparing Meats for Smoking. 

Alonzo N. Benn, Chicago, Ill. This 
apparatus comprises a member adapted 
to be positioned on the meat and a po- 
sitioning spike for imbedding in the 
meat. The meat contact side of this 
member is substantially flat, adhering 
snugly to the meat surface. A cloth 











is bound around the other portions of 

the meat being secured at the ends. 

—— December 20, 1932. No. 1,891,- 
' Stabilizing Fats and Oils. 


Roy C. Newton and William D. Rich- 
ardson, Chicago, IIl., assignors to Swift 
& Company, Chicago, Ill. This process, 
which consists in stabilizing fats and 
oils against rancidity, comprises add- 
ing 5 to 10 per cent of palm oil rich 
in carotinoid pigment and treating the 
mixture with a caustic to remove the 
free fatty acids. The fat or oil is then 
subjected to heat treatment at tem- 
peratures between the boiling point of 
water and the decomposition point of 
the oil or fat for a sufficient time to 
effect a bleaching of the mixture and 
the production of a light colored 
product. 





ANSWERS ALL 
QUESTIONS 


This book shows the pork packer 
how to operate to best advantage, 
how to make operations efficient, 
get highest possible yields from 
products. Discusses important fac- 
tors in departmental operation — 
has many important figured tests 
for increasing profits! 


reign: U. S. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying Ii—Hog Killing 
Iil—Handling Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and Refrigeratien 
V—Pork Cutting 
Vi—Pork Trimming 
VIl—Hog Cutting Tests 

Vvihi— 
~~ 
IX—Lard Manufacture 
X—Provision Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork Meats 
XIi—Soaking and Smoking Meats 
XII—Packing Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering Inedible Products 
XVI—Labor and Cost Distribution 
XVII—Merchandising 











You NEED this book for successful oper- 
ation. Is a practical of best 
pork packing methods, backed up by 


ORDER NOW! 


Book Department 


The National Provisioner 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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UNITED'S 


100% Pure 


CORKBOARD 


again 


BUYER’S CHOICE / 
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1. Quality 
2. Uniformity 


3. Full Weight 


UNITED'S 
SERVICE 


A service used by thousands and 
being called on by thousands more. 
Profit by our ex- 
periences. 


Write us about 
your insulation 
requirements. 







UNITED 
CORK 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of Cork Insulation 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 


“‘United,’”’ the First Company to Service Corkboard In- 
stallations, has no Connections with any other Cork Co. 

















BLISS — LATHAM — BOSTON 
STITCHERS 








Announcement 








Wire stitching and adhesive 
sealing equipment of the Bliss- 
Latham Corporation and the 
Boston Wire Stitcher Company 
and used in the assembling and 
sealing of shipping containers, 
suit boxes, set-up boxes, crack- 
er caddies, and in special wire 
stitching operations, are now 
being sold exclusively by 


DEXTER 


FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


528 South Clark Street, Chicago, II. 
Lafayette Bldg., 5th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
1931 East 61th Street, Cleveland, O. 


2082 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


H. W. Brintnall Co., 51 Clementina 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PARTS AND SERVICE 


for these products will also be han- 
dled through the above Sales Offices. 


BLISS BOXES 


Full information concerning Bliss 
(patented) three-piece boxes and 
machinery for assembling and seal- 
ing them may be secured from any 
of the offices above. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods. 











Plant Cooling Notes 
For the Meat Bmployee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








OILS FOR COMPRESSORS. 
By Robert E. Wheaton. 

Vertical twin cylinder ammonia com- 
pressors are lubricated by one of two 
methods. 

1—The so-called splash system, where- 
in the crank shaft and the connecting 
rod ends dip into oil in the crank case 
and splash the oil to wearing parts. 

2—An oil pump forces oil to the bear- 
ing surfaces in the same manner as an 
oil pump in an automobile. 


In the first case oiling troubles are 
sometimes experienced because the oil 
is not heavy enough. There are only 
two ways to control lubrication on a 
splash lubricated compressor. One is 
by carrying the oil in the crank case at 
various heights; the other by providing 
an oil which does not splash an exces- 
sive amount. The latter can be done by 
providing a comparatively thick oil, or, 
as the lubricating engineer would say, 
of a rather high viscosity. 

Experience has shown that a good 
oil for splash lubrication is one which 
has a viscosity of 500 at 100 degs. 
Fahr., a cold point between 0 and 5 
degs. and a flash point of at least 350 
degs. Fahr. 


The force feed system provides a way 
of controlling lubrication by adjusting 
the delivery of the oil pump. With this 
system, an oil with a viscosity of 150 
at 100 degs. Fahr. is quite satisfactory. 
Experience indicates that oil for this 
system should have a cold point of from 
minus 5 to 0 degs. Fahr. and a flash 
point of around 300 degs. Fahr. 


Viscosity means the number of sec- 
onds it takes to have a certain amount 
of oil flow through a certain size open- 
ing when the oil is heated to a certain 
temperature; for instance, 500 at 100 
means 500 seconds for the oil to flow 
through the opening when the oil has 
been first heated to 100 degs. Fahr. 
Size of the opening and the amount of 
oil were fixed by the American Society 
for Testing Materials in 1926 when it 
wrote specifications for an apparatus 
which was called the Saybolt Universal 
Viscosimeter. 

Flash point of an oil is that tempera- 
ture at which a flash will appear on the 
surface of the oil when a small flame is 
Passed over it. 

Cold point is the lowest temperature 
at which the oil will flow. A simple 
method of finding this point is to pack 


a small bottle of the oil to be tested in 
crushed ice and salt. The bottle is 
removed from time to time and tilted 
until eventually the oil will no longer 
flow. A thermometer placed in the oil 
will indicate the temperature at which 
the oil will no longer flow. 
i 


MEAT FREEZING EXPERIMENTS. 


It is well known today that the 
changes in animal tissue produced by 
freezing are more minute the more rap- 
idly the freezing process is conducted. 
Up to the present time, the greatest 
speed in freezing has been obtained by 
bringing the product in direct contact 
with a salt solution cooled to a low 
temperature. 


This direct contact, according to a 
report made public recently by R. Plank, 
J. Kuprianoff and H. Peters, of the Re- 
frigeration Institute, Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, published in a recent issue of 
Refrigeration News, produces unsatis- 
factory results in that the warm blood 
meats were apt to undergo considerable 
changes in color after a relatively short 
storage. The meat, therefore, had to 
be sliced and wrapped carefully before 
it could be subjected to the action of 
the cool brine. 

The method now proposed is to bring 
the foodstuffs in contact with a vapor- 
izing refrigerant instead of brine, either 
immersing the meat in the refrigerant 
or merely spraying with it. By this 
method a lower temperature can be ob- 
tained, and the work of circulating or 
~~ the brine can be done away 
with. 


From the standpoint of safety, carbon 
dioxide (COs) is the best refrigerant. 
However, the pressure exerted by this 
liquid is from 10 to 17 atmospheres at 
a temperature of from —25 to 40 degs. 
Cent., and the freezing tank must be 
built, therefore, to withstand such 
pressures. 


Since 1929, several freezing tests have 


_ been carried on with liquid CO: to de- 


termine the freezing time and changes 
in the color of meats. For determining 
changes in color special methods of 
color photometry, invented by Dr. Heiss, 
were used. 


It was found, that at equal bath tem- 
peratures, the freezing time for a cer- 
tain piece of meat was somewhat shorter 
in the vaporizing CO: than in the brine. 

With regard to the changes in color, 
it was found that at first the color was 
more light. After a storage of several 
months, however, the color of the 
thawed meat is about the same as the 
color of meat frozen in the cold air. 
The capacity for reversing the changes 
of the freezing process is the same for 
one process as for the other. 


Extension of research to freezing 
meat in other vaporizing refrigerants is 
advocated. The use of methyl ether, 
proposed by scientists in the United 
States is also mentioned for investi- 
gation. 


PRIVATE CAR OWNERS UNITE. 

A new organization—Shippers’ Pri- 
vate Car Protective Association—has 
been formed recently as a result of the 
proposal of the railroads to eliminate 
privately-owned refrigerator cars. A 
letter from Secretary Harrison F. 
Jones, Chicago, sets forth the position 
of the private car owners and appeals 
to the carriers to revise the ruling for 
furnishing refrigerator cars under the 
perishable protective tariff under which 
the above-mentioned action is contem- 
plated. 


Officers of the new organization are: 
E. F. Scott, Beatrice Creamery Co., 


Chicago, chairman; M. S. Hartman, 
Fairmont Creamery Co., Omaha, Neb., 
vice chairman; M. E. Connelly, Curtis 
Candy Co., Chicago, treasurer; Harri- 
son F. Jones, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Poultry, Butter & Egg Associa- 
tion, secretary. 
fe 


REFRIGERATION NEWS. 


Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been added to the equipment in the 

lant of the C. L. Robinson Ice & Cold 

torage Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
the Ripley Storage Co., Covington, 
Tenn. The loss was placed at $12,000. 

New York Cold Storage Co., New 
York City, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $20,000 by Furman & Ap- 
pleton, 80 Broadway. 


The cold storage icing plant of the 
Western Cold Storage Warehouse Co., 
Chicago, IIll., recently was badly dam- 
aged by fire. 


A new ice manufacturing and cold 
storage plant will be construced in Bon- 
ifay, Fla., by Messrs. Vaughan and 
Outlay, Crestview, Fla. 


M. C. Provision Co., 414 Hoboken 
ave., Jersey City, N. J., plans to recon- 
dition its refrigeration plant. The cost 
of the work is placed at $28,000. 


Grocers’ Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Louisville, Ky., recently added new 
equipment, including a 38-ton com- 
pressor, to its plant. 

Fry Brothers, Greenville, Tenn., have 
let a contract for a fireproof cold stor- 
age plant to replace the one destroyed 
by fire recently. 

Tulsa Ice Co., Tulsa, Okla., has plans 
for a new ice manufacturing plant to 
cost about $20,000. 


Plans are being discussed for the 
erection of a cold storage plant in Hope- 
well, Va. Homer A. Hoblin, county 
agent, is interested. 

Consolidated Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Anaheim, Calif., plans to rebuild its 
cold storage — recently destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $130,000. 

Columbia Ice Co., Lake City, Fla., has 
opened a cold storage plant in connec- 
tion with its ice manufacturing plant. 
The new department is housed in a new 
addition to the plant. 

Yakima Fruit & Cold Storage Co., 
Yakima, Wash., has been placed in the 
hands of the Guaranty Trust Co., Yak- 
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ima, as receiver, with A. L. Dever as 
manager. 

Sylvester Snyder, Huntington, Ind., 
recently purchased a 4-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine for use in his meat busi- 
ness. 

LaBells Creamery Co., Sturgis, S. D., 
is planning the erection of a poultry 
freezing plant. 

Grace Bros. warehouse and prune 
packing plant, Santa Rosa, Calif., re- 
cently was destroyed by fire. The loss 
is estimated at $35,000. 

Columbia Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 by T. Kesterson and 
John Scoonover. 

Railroads in western trunk line terri- 
tory have withdrawn the rental charge 
of $5.00 per day for use of refrigerator 
cars when loaded with potatoes or other 
vegetables forwarded during the period 
from October 15 to the following April 
15. 

Capital stock of the Davenport Ice 
& Coal Co., Davenport, Ia., has been in- 
creased from $60,000 to $100,000. 


————%e-—— 


RUSSIAN MEAT SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


The Soviet Republic has a standing 
army of 3,000,000 men. The leaders 
point out that this is necessary, because 
capitalistic countries are jealous of the 
success Russia has made and conse- 
quently this protection is required. The 
army is well-fed and well-clothed, and 
one of the great demands of the pack- 
ing industry is pigskin leather for 
saddles and other army uses. 


This is the reason that, regardless of 
every handicap, the Russians demand 
that their hogs be skinned. 


A Plant Operating Problem. 


Skinning is planned for the new 
Moscow plant, where a capacity of 500 
hogs per hour is to be provided. One 
man can skin three hogs in an hour, so 
that it is almost impossible to visualize 
the skinning on the rail of 500 hogs an 
hour, and still keep all plant operations 
in unison, and get the hogs into the 
cooler before they deteriorate. 

Some sheep are slaughtered in Mos- 
cow, but most of them are killed in the 
southern part of Russia. There are 
some plants throughout the country 
where they make Wiltshire sides, prin- 
cipally in southern Russia. These are 
the Wiltshires for export. 

Asked if the Russian people were 
patient with this slow and unsatisfac- 
tory development, Mr. Innes said that 
some of the smarter of the young people 
are growing tired of waiting, but that 
the large army maintained ostensibly 
for protection against outside attack is 
really for the preservation of internal 
order and the suppression of any signs 
of unrest or dissension at home. 


Will the Plan Work? 


The theory of Soviet development is 
fine, but the practice is terrible, Mr. 
Innes said. “I don’t think they ever can 
be successful the way they are going. 
In order to get anywhere they will have 
to lease some of their holdings to out- 
side concerns, and when they do that 
it means a break in the system. 
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“Lack of money is one of their great 
troubles. It looks as if the reaction 
from the world depression is just be- 
ginning to be felt in Russia. and while 
things were bad enough before, they 
are going to get worse instead of better. 


“Products they have been dumping 
on the outside world are not going over, 
and the needs of the people are so great 
that the leaders are forced against their 
will to divert these exports to domestic 
consumption. The people are made to 
understand that they must deprive 
themselves until they get going. ‘Later 
on’ is always the promise.” 


Russians Have “Share the Work” Plan. 


Twelve per cent of the people of Rus- 
sia rule the other 88 per cent, Mr. 
Innes says. The fact that there is no 
unemployment means nothing, because 
it takes about 15 men there to do the 
work done by one man in this country. 


The rank and file of the people are 
ignorant and do not know how to work 
out a program. They do not know how 
to take care of equipment once it is 
installed, and take the attitude that if 
they are compelled to live on fish and 
black bread so they can buy machines, 
they ought to have the right to break 
those machines if they want to! 


The idea of the Russian is to have the 
biggest of everything in the world. For 
example, if told that the largest sau- 
sage factory in the United States has 
an output of 180,000 lbs. daily. then they 
plan to build one having an output of 
360,000 lbs. daily, with no thought of 
where the raw material is to come from 
to feed such a plant. 


Their methods of sausage-making are 
wasteful, both of meat and casings, Mr. 
Innes says, and are unsanitary from an 
American point of view. 


Communism for America. 


They feel that America is an ideal 
place for communism. This country is 
fully equipped and set up, so that com- 
munism here could be very effective, 
they believe. All that would be neces- 
sary would be to eliminate the capital- 
ists and divide the spoils. 


Russia’s problem is the problem of 
feeding and clothing 160,000,000 people. 
It will be a long time before they can 
export, because it will be a long time 
before they can carry out successfully 
the problem they have at home, if this 
is ever possible under the present plan. 

The second five-year-plan is supposed 
to include the development of the so- 
called “light industries,” which includes 
meat packing. The first five-year-plan 
was to be devoted to the heavy indus- 
tries. Russian leaders are hailing the 
success of this plan, claiming that it has 
been completed in four and one-half 
years. 

Mr. Innes is the third American pack- 
inghouse expert whose views on the Rus- 
sian situation have appeared in the col- 
umns of The National Provisioner upon 


his return from a period of service for 
the Soviet government. 


The first was Charles.F. Kamrath (see 
The National Provisioner, Nov. 1, 1930). 


The second was H. Peter Henschien 
{3$%)7"° National Provisioner, March 6, 
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DELIVERING STOCK TO PLANT. 
(Continued from page 22.) 


for handling its livestock, and compel- 
ling it to take delivery at a point re- 
mote from its plant. Therefore, the 
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Commission merely condemned the car- 
rier for destroying a delivery thus re- 
quiring the abattoir to suffer the incon- 
venience described, and forced a return 
of convenient deliveries where they had 
been made before. 


In another Nashville case, Nashville 
Abattoir, Hide & Melting Association 
vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, 40 I. C. C. 184, decided June 
22, 1916, we find a later expression 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on this principle. The abattoir 
sought to compel the railroad, which 
had designated the Union Stock Yards 
Company as its sole livestock terminal, 
to effect delivery to its plant of live- 
stock consigned to it. The commission 
held the established facilities were ade- 
quate and would not require delivery to 
a pctes livestock terminal in Nash- 
ville. 


In still another Nashville case, Guy- 
ton & Harrington Mule Company vs. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, et al, 50 I. C. C. 546, decided 
June 27, 1918, a different situation was 
involved. Here a firm of mule dealers 
had located its barns convenient to the 
existing stock yards. Deliveries were 
made through those yards. Later those 
stock yards were abandoned for a new 
location about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. It was shown that the new yards 
did not have adequate nor suitable fa- 
cilities for the handling of mules, so 
that the carriers had not conformed to 
the law as to suitable facilities for 
mules. While the case was in litigation 
the carriers corrected their tariffs to 
permit delivery of rules to the old lo- 
cation, hence no order was made as to 
the future. 


In Omaha Packing Company, et al 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, et al, 66 I. C. C. 44, de- 
cided December 30, 1921, still a differ- 
ent situation was presented. In these 
cases deliveries of livestock were made 
to packing plants direct not as the re- 
sult of any mandatory order, but be- 
cause of the voluntary acts of the car- 
riers. The packers sought to compel 
the carriers either to unload the stock 
thus delivered or to make them a com- 
pensating allowance for unloading, the 
same as the railroads did to the Public 
Stock Yards. 


_ The Commission denied this prayer, 
citing the Covington case and others as 
authority for the law that there is “no 
duty of the carrier to make like pro- 
vision for that service elsewhere in the 
same city so long as its own facilities 
were adequate.” 

Commenting on the alleged advan- 
tages to plants receiving shipments 
through the yards over plants located 
away from the yards the Commission 
stated: “Whatever the practical advan- 
tages may be, the proquinity of certain 
packers is merely their good fortune, 
for which the carriers are not charge- 
able; and the latter are under no duty 
to make as concessions to 
competing packers less fortunately sit- 
uated.” 

In the several decisions in the case 
of Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe eg f 
wie et al. 52 I. C. C. 209; 58 I. 
C. C. 165; 100 I. C. C. 266; and 144 
I. C. C. 175, decided between Feb. 11, 
1919, and May 14, 1928, will be found 
interesting legal facts bearing indirect- 
ly upon this question. 
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A Page for the Packer 


DISPLAYS STIMULATE SALES. 


There are no set rules for building 
attractive displays of meat products in 
the retail store. The point is to have 
them attract attention and appeal to 
the customer. The more ingeniously 
the displays can be built and the more 
unusual they can be made, without sac- 
rificing necessary qualities of attrac- 
tiveness, the more effective they will 
be. 

Some retailers overlook or neglect 
displays as aids in increasing volume. 
This applies to displays inside the store 
as well as in the windows. Attractive 
displays that will increase the amount 
of merchandise carried out of the store 
are not difficult to arrange. It takes 
time to build them, of course, but this 
time brings large returns in the form 
of greater turnover. 


Most packer salesmen appreciate the 
value of displays as aids in selling 
meat. But not as many as should, per- 
haps, go to the trouble of helping their 
customers display meats more attrac- 
tively. Most retailers are really ap- 
preciative of any such service rendered 
them, and quite often it takes but a 
little encouragement to induce them to 
be more up-to-date in this respect. 

Simple attractive displays can be 
built without much trouble or expense. 
One of this type is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It was made 
in the store of a customer by Otto 


Moeller, packer salesman with the Dold 
Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., and suc- 
ceeded in selling a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of Christmas meats. 

Generally the cooperation of retailers 
can be secured by the salesman for 
displays to push certain products or 
groups of products. When the sales- 
man has the time available he will find 
that efforts given to encouraging his 
customers to give more time and atten- 
tion to displays will be of material aid 
in helping him to increase his tonnage. 

eX 


AIDS TO VOLUME BUILDING. 


Here are some thoughts on building 
good will and sales out of the experi- 
ence of a packer salesman covering 
Chicago suburban territory: 

Don’t park your car directly in front 
of the store of retailer. Doing so may 
inconvenience a store customer and 
earn you the ill will of the dealer. 


Don’t take a chance of getting in bad 
with a customer by trying to date the 
pretty cashier. If you must talk to her 
wait until after closing hours. 


If you induce a retailer to stock a 
new product don’t overlook informing 
him thoroughly of its merits and sales 
points. The more he is sold on it the 
more of it he will sell. 

It don’t pay to “high hat” the clerks. 
Get their good will if possible. They 
don’t have to recommend your products. 





SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT BUT EFFECTIVE AS SALES STIMULATOR, 


It took Otto Moeller, salesman for Dold Packing Co., Omaha, but little time to 
arrange this display, but it enabled the proprietor of Dusek’s Market to sell con- 


siderably more than his usual volume of holiday meats. 


The stand is trimmed in 


Navy blue crepe paper, the top being covered with cotton touched with artificial snow. 

A little effort on the part of packer salesmen would encourage many retailers 
who are neglectful, or who do not appreciate the value of displays as means of 
increasing volume, to give more attention to this detail of merchandising, 
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Salesman 


Do nothing that will earn you the 
disrespect of customers. Be a gentle- 
man. Your best asset is the respect 
and confidence the retailers have in 
you. 

Know your stuff. You can’t create 
confidence in your merchandise unless 
you are thoroughly sold on it. Learn 
why the products on your list are the 
best produced. 


You may know your stuff but don’t 
“strut” it. Learn how to help cus- 
tomers to improve their merchandising 
and service without making them feel 
you are telling them how to run their 
business. 

Telling what some other retailer is 
doing is much more effective than tell- 
ing a customer what he ought or ought 
not to do. 

Use the telephone judiciously. Many 
a good account has been lost through 
too little personal attention. 


Better undersell a customer than 
oversell him. Treat all alike in the 
matter of prices. Trying to put some- 
thing over will get you in trouble sooner 
or later. 

Don’t insist that your products and 
store advertising matter be given pref- 
erence in the matter of display but try 
to induce your customers to give them 
an even break. 

You may think you are gaining the 
good will of a customer by favoring 
him at the expense of your firm; 
the chances are his respect for you will 
diminish. 

os 


GETTING THE RIGHT START. 


One packer salesman says he tries 
to arrange his work so that the first 
call each day is made on a good cus- 
tomer who is thoroughly sold on the 
brands the salesman handles. “Getting 
the right start is a big help in meet- 
ing the problems and discouragements 
that come up these days,” he says. 
“Talking with a good customer who 
thinks our meats are the best to be had 
gives me inspiration I could get in no 
other way.” 

os 


MENTAL ATTITUDE AND SALES. 


The packer salesman’s attitude of 
mind, whether he admits it or not, is 
of considerable importance in determin- 
ing his results. No man can do an 
honest day’s work if he harbors a re- 
bellious mind. No man can do the best 
job of selling if he’s a sorehead. 

a 


Do your salesmen read thia page? 
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Meat and Lard Stocks 


Less Than Year Ago in Spite of 
Increased Hog Slaughters 


During the calendar year 1932 
some 500,000 more hogs were 
slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion than in 1931. In spite of 
this increase, stocks on hand at 
the close of 1932 were well under 
those of a year earlier. 

Frozen pork stocks practically 
doubled during the month, but are 
30,000,000 lbs. under the five- 
year average on January 1, and 
20,000,000 Ibs. under the stocks 
on. hand a year ago. 

Dry salt meats show much the 
same relatively favorable situa- 
tion. 

Pickled stocks are some 20,000,- 
000 Ibs. under the five-year-aver- 
age on January 1 and 12,000,000 
Ibs. under those of a year ago. 

Lard stocks are comparatively 
low. 

Considerably less product went 
into the freezer and into cure 
during December than in the 
same month a year ago, due pri- 
marily to the shortage in hog sup- 
plies during the last month of the 
year just ended. 


Stocks of meats and lard on hand 
in the United States on January 1, 
1933, as reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, with com- 
parisons, are as follows: 

Jan. 1,’33, Dec. 1,’32, 5-year Av. 
Ibs. Ibs bs. 


bs. an. 1, 
Beef, frozen ... 29,290,000 27,843.000 60,542,000 
ys 8,936,000 8,574,000 12,309,000 
lS 4,613,000 4,612 8,7! 
Pork, frozen ...102,648,000 61,847,000 133,459,000 
D. 8. 


in cure 37.788,000 29,398,000 58.566,000 
D. S. cured... 31,402,000 21,476,000 42.534,000 
S. P. in cure.199,.656,000 173,814,000 214,904,000 
S. P. cured. .122,643,000 117,363,000 130,326,000 
Lamb & mutton, 
Ph. sersese 2,899 000 2.904.000 4,469,000 
Miscl. meats .. 42,713,000 34,912,000 76,765,000 
Mt. sacvenenes 40,481,000 29,766,000 64,966,000 
Product placed in cure 


during: Dec., 1932. Dec., 1931. 
WE GE ace ne snectcavne 69,442,000 107,684,000 
D. 8. pork placed in cure... 52,188,000 68,477,000 
8. P. pork placed in cure. ..170,624,000 193,826,000 


——o—__— 
DANISH BACON TRADE. 


Hog slaughterings for export from 
Denmark dropped off in November, due 
to the import restrictions imposed by 
England on bacon shipments during the 
last two months of 1932. Average 
weekly export shipments during the 
month totaled 7,000 metric tons as 
against 7,700 tons per week the month 
before. Reports early in November 
that bacon shipments to Great Britain 


were to be restricted caused increased 
buying by British importers, arrivals 
in England totaling as high as 10,291 
metric tons shipped from Denmark, 
buyers securing ample quantities, es- 
pecially of the cheaper grades. 
According to reports to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce some trade 
authorities are of the opinion that by 
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the middle of the summer England will 
be importing around 30 per cent less 
bacon than at the close of 1932, and 
the Danish pig raiser is being urged 
to immediately make considerable re- 
trenchments in his breeding operations. 


——-—__- 


GERMAN PORK AND LARD. 


Receipts of hogs at the 14 principal 
German markets for the week ended 


January 14, 1933, 


December 29 totaled 51,310 head com- 
pared with 65,311 the week previous 
and 52,487 in the same period of 1931. 
The price of hogs in Berlin for the 
week ended December 29 was $7.83 
compared with $8.16 the previous week 
and $8.40 in the same week a year ago. 
Lard in tierces at Hamburg sold for 
$8.96 per cwt. the week of December 
29 compared with $8.56 the previous 
week and $8.63 a year earlier. 








DECEMBER FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Chicago. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for De- 
cember, compared with November, 1932, 
and December, 1931, as reported by the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Dec., Nov., Dec 


19382. 1932. 1931. 
BEEF. 

Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., Choice ....$11.16 $12.21 $15.59 
a eS - 9.25 10.24 12.48 
700 lbs. up, Choice 10.81 12.47 15.49 
Good ...... 9.26 10.71 12.48 
500 lbs. up, Medium ... 7.65 8.38 9.61 
Common .. 6.62 7.18 7.79 
Cows— Cl 6.15 6.69 8.53 
Medium ... 5.40 5.92 7.53 
Common ... 4.90 5.40 6.53 


VEAL CARCASSES. 
(Skin on at New York an 

Choice .... 8.45 2 17 
7.42 7.16 8.75 





Medium ... 6.42 6.14 7.46 
Common ... 5.42 5.14 6.17 
LAMB. 
38 Ibs. down, Choice 12.68 1199 11.87 
Good ...... 11.82 11.24 11.20 
Medium 10.95 10.23 87 
39-45 Ibs., Choice 12.68 11.99 11.87 
60406 11.82 11.24 11.20 
Medium 10.95 10.23 9.87 
MUTTON (Ewe): 
70 Ibs. down, Good ...... 4.82 4.76 7.52 
Medium ... 3.80 3.76 5.52 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh. 
Loins— 
8-10 Ibs. 9.21 9.05 
10-12 lbs. 9.11 8.95 
12-15 Ibs. 8.33 8.52 
16-22 Ibs. 6.93 7.61 
Shoulders, N. Y. style skinned— 
SE PAE. Ghircccccccccess 5.17 6.05 6.83 
Cured. 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1— 
12-14 Ibe. av.......-..00. 10.25 10.50 14.80 
BED FE DBhecccccccceccs 9.50 10.50 13.70 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1— 
BESS TA. Gheeccccccccece 11.31 11.50 15.90 
BE Bs Se cetececcece 11.31 11.50 14.70 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure— 
SOD BR Dhisccecccovces 12.50 12.50 16.50 
No. 1, 8. P. cure— 
SBD WS. Bhicceccccccccs 10.50 10.50 14.30 
BER TE Biicccccccccces 9.50 9.50 12.80 
Lard, refined, tubs......... 5.28 6.19 7.65 


New York. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for De- 
cember, compared with November, 1932, 
and December, 1931, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1932. 1932. 1931. 
BEEF. 
Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., Choice ....$11.38 $12.62 $15.81 
.. 9.88 10.90 12.81 
700 lbs. up, Choice « 33a 12.56 16.06 
OEE ccccae 9. 10.83 12.98 
500 Ibs. up, Medium ... 8.26 8.82 9.63 
Common ... 7.16 7.35 8.25 
Cows— ae 7.07 7.75 8.76 
Medium ... 6.10 6.66 7.65 
Common ... 5.58 5.83 6.98 
VEAL CARCASSES. 
(Skin on at New York and Chicago). 
Choice .... 11.25 10.22 12.86 
Good ...... 9.42 8.32 11.22 
Medium ... 8.22 7.04 9.44 
Common ... 7.05 5.89 8.44 
LAMB. 
38 Ibs. down; Choice 14.12 13.44 12.72 
caweat 13.56 12.83 11.72 
Medium -53 11.97 10.66 
39-45 Ibs., Choice 13.70 13.04 12,70 
PE -srcves 13.10 12.47 1170 
Medium 12.30 11.59 10.65 
MUTTON (Ewe): 
70 lbs. down, Good ...... 6.92 -05 7.09 
Medium ... 5.96 5.12 5.94 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh. 
Loins— 
ee TS. BB ccccacctegee 8.04 10.50 10.22 
SG GOR. Bhescsvoccvesvccs 7.96 10.35 10.17 
. fae 7.22 9.53 9.55 
 - Se eee ar 6.52 8.58 
Shoulders, N. Y. style skinned— 
ee S. Whes cc ectacacces 6.65 7.65 8.62 
Cured. 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1— 
Se Bic cncccvvcess 11.20 11.79 15.55 
fe eee 11.06 11.65 15.49 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1— 
Be DR Biv ccscvcccens 10.89 11.63 16.0 
_ fe eee 10.64 11.33 15.% 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure— 
Ce TR. Ghavccccccccces 13.25 13.49 19.29 
No. 1, 8S. P. cure— 
PE TO, Disncccesccvess 9.45 10.41 13.00 
Gt TR, Dhecccccccvceos 9.20 9.90 12.75 
Lard, refined, tubs.......... 6.06 6.81 8.19 








LIVE AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during December, 1932, compared with those of 
November, 1932, and December a year ago, are reported as follows by the U. §. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Average prices 
live animals* 


per 100 Ibs. 
Chicago. 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1932. 1932. 1931. 
Steer— 
CD cc cncscvcececd $6.67 $7.75 $11.58 
peutependeataed 5.77 6.55 8.92 
Medium ...... Ae enees 4.65 5.37 6.32 
Weighted Av.* ...... 5.72 6.56 8.94 
Lamb— 
BED cukGededesine we 6.14 5.93 5.94 
sith ic dete iip we 5.74 5.50 5.46 
eee 5.02 4.83 4.79 
Weighted Av.* ...... 5.57 5.35 5.32 





Steers, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs. choice, 900-1,100 Ibs. good and medium. 


7Beef, 550-700 Ibs. choice and good, 


Average wholesale Composite retail 
price of carcass? rice? 
r 100 lbs. per lb. 
New York. New York. 

Dec., Nov., Dec., Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1932. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1932. 1931. 
$11.38 $12.62 $15.94 $29.76 $30.88 $34.59 
9.8 10.90 13.03 22.62 25.25 30.00 
8.26 8.82 9.80 18.92 21.15 24.35 
9.86 10.82 12.96 23.48 25.65 29.76 
14.12 13.44 12.92 22.58 23.10 26.20 
13.56 12.83 11.88 18.81 19.32 21.48 
12.53 11.97 10.80 16.49 16.37 18.75 
13.30 12.66 11.74 18.94 19.20 21.71 


Lambs, 90 Ibs. down. 


500 Ibs. up; medium. Lambs, 38 lbs. down. 


3Based on percentage trimmed retail cuts at average retail quotations. 


*Medium to choice grades, weighted according to estimated New York distribution, 1. e., beef 
51% per cent and medium 24 per cent. 


choice 244% per cent, good 
good 32 per cent and medium 40 per cent. 


Lamb, choice, 28 per cent, 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Irregular—Hogs 
Backing and Filling—Cash Lard De- 
mand Quieter—Grain Strength Help- 
ful—Hog Run Liberal. 

In a fair volume of trade, lard fu- 
tures backed and filled the past week, 
but the trend was towards lower levels. 
January and May, after rallying 50 to 
60 points from the season’s lows, eased 
about 25 points from the highs of this 
year under the influence’ of scattered 
liquidation and selling, a little hedge 
pressure, and an irregular hog market. 
However, it steadied again, being in- 
fluenced by profit taking on grain 


strength and some buying of an in-. 


vestment character. 


Western hog run was fairly liberal 
and cash lard demand was reported 
quiet. Market was somewhat unsettled 
by uncertainty over the allotment plan 
bill. Outside interest in the market 
was not very large. As a result, most 
of the trade was of a professional char- 
acter. 


Hog receipts at western packing 
points last week were 463,312 head, 
compared with 437,161 head the pre- 
vious week and 537,000 head a year 
ago. 

Average weight of hogs at Chicago 
last week was 230 lbs., against 226 lbs. 
the previous week, 226 lbs. a year ago 
and 232 lbs. two years ago. 


Lard Markets Quiet. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago 
last week was 3.05c, against 3.05c the 
previous week, 4.15c a year ago and 
7.75¢ two years ago. 


Average price held around the 3.05c 
level this week. Top hogs at Chicago 
this week were around 3.30c, compared 
with the recent low of around 3c. 


With domestic lard demand quieter 
and the outward movement smaller, ac- 
tion of hogs was of prime importance, 
particularly as the movement showed 
a tendency to expand. However, on 
the declines, raisers appeared less in- 
clined to market hogs, and this partly 
accounted for the stability in hog prices 
at around these levels. 


_It was quite evident that the infla- 
tionary incentive in other speculative 
markets was not so prominent in hogs 
or hog products. The trade is more or 
less satisfied that should other commod- 
ities continue to advance, the strength 
would gradually spread to provisions. 
While the packing trade is opposed to 
the allotment plan for hogs, the spec- 
ulative element appear to be at sea as 
to what the ultimate effects of such a 
plan might have upon values. 


Exports Below Last Year. 


Official exports of lard for the week 
ended December 31 were 8,388,000 lbs., 
against 12,630,000 Ibs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to December 31, 
1932, were some 541,151,000 lbs., against 
578,294,000 Ibs. in 1931. Of the exports 
for the week, 3,231,000 Ibs. went to 
Germany, 2,929,000 Ibs. to the United 
Kingdom, 619,000 Ibs. to the Nether- 
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lands, 183,000 Ibs. to Cuba and 1,426,000 
lbs. to other countries. 


Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
254,000 lbs., against 155,000 lbs. Ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders for the 
year were 63,319,000 lbs., against 84,- 
885,000 lbs. in 1931. Exports of bacon, 
including Cumberlands, for the week 
were 85,000 lbs., against 762,000 Ibs. 
a year ago; for the year, 18,939,000 
Ibs., against 38,406,000 Ibs. in 1931. 
Exports of pickled pork for the week 
were 54,000 lIbs., against 34,000 lbs.; 
for the year, 14,945,000 lbs., against 
15,790,000 lbs. in 1931. 


The irregular movements in foreign 
currencies probably has had some in- 
fluence on foreign demand for hog 
products of late. The improvement in 
sterling, however, was regarded as en- 
couraging for the future. On the Con- 
tinent, there was still a disposition to 
feel that inflation was creating a sit- 
uation where the quickest way to sell 
the dollar short was by the purchase 
of commodities. Should this continue, 
it would not be surprising were hog 
products to come in to some extent, 
in the buying. 


PORK—Market was quiet at New 


York but fairly steady. Mess was 
quoted at $14.25 per barrel; family, 
$14.50 per barrel; fat backs, $10.00@ 
12.50 per barrel. 


LARD—Demand was quieter for 
domestic, exports were slow and prices 
were irregular. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at 5.00 to 5.10c; 
middle western, 4.90@5.00c; city, 4% 
@4%c; refined to the Continent, 5%c; 
South America, 5%c; Brazil kegs, 6%4c; 
— carlots, 6%c; smaller lots, 

Cc. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 40c over January; 
loose lard, 5c under January; leaf lard, 
7%c under January. 


BEEF—Market was quiet but steady. 
Mess at New York was nominal; packet, 
nominal; family, $11.50@12.50 per 
barrel; extra India mess, nominal. 





See page 38 for later markets. 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
Jan. 1, 1933, to Jan. 11, 1933, totaled 
8,117,211 lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
40,000 Ibs.; stearine, 84,400 Ibs. 








Cut-Out Values Some Better 


Improvement in cutting values is 
shown this week even with somewhat 
higher hog prices. The 200-lb. average 
weight shows the same cutting value 
while all others show less loss and the 
lightest average shows a very small 
profit. 


Supplies were considerably larger 
than those of a week earlier, twelve 
markets receiving 402,000 head during 
the four-day period as against 321,000 
the previous week and 573,000 in the 
same week a year ago. 


Desirable light and medium weight 
hogs were in limited supply at Chicago 
and both shippers and packers were ac- 
tive buyers each day, weights under 240 
Ibs. showing early clearance. Heavier 
weights were in slower demand and the 
spread in price widened. Big weight 


Regular hams 
PE Soin ete nition 40.064 vc nea eeceln te race eceeniv« 
Boston butts 
ab no ees 60690 deb sadVew ene Ketneasehes 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 
Per re ee 
Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 
P. §. lard, rend. wt. 
ee, ET Cee eEe Eee PTTL TEE ee 
SE SE v.50 dco vec nmesGeeneenaksecwawes 
Feet, tails, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


butchers were scarce but such as were 
available moved around packing sow 
prices. The latter were in small supply. 


Top for the week at $3.35 was paid 
on the last day of the period with the 
low top at $3.20. This week’s top at 
Chicago was within 5c of the highest 
top since last November. Good to 
choice 180 to 220 lb. hogs sold at the 
best prices. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, representative 
costs and offal credits being used. The 
test is offered merely as a guide to pork 
packers who will find it just as essen- 
tial to keep a close tab on their cut- 
out values with prices at present low 
levels as when costs and selling prices 
are higher. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.02 $ .85 $ .76 $ .70 

.25 -24 -22 19 
19 .19 19 -19 
65 55 .49 44 
72 68 .38 12 

aa 13 -30 

- 15 17 

O4 -05 .06 07 

08 -08 -08 08 

52 56 52 48 

05 05 -05 05 
06 06 .06 06 
04 04 O4 OF 
$3.62 $3.30 $3.13 $2.89 


68.00% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from _ these 


totals the cost of 
ing results are secured: 
Profit per cwt. 
Profit per hog 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the follow- 


$ .25 $ .29 
48 -59 -83 


BE 
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DEC. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during December 
was smaller than in December, 1931, 
hog slaughter being more than 800,000 
head less. 


For the 12 months ended with De- 
cember hog slaughter at 45,244,951 
head was nearly 600,000 head more than 
in the calendar year 1931; cattle 
slaughter was 482,000 head less, calf 
slaughter 223,000 head less and sheep 
and lamb slaughter 190,000 head less. 


November slaughter by stations and 
total slaughter of 1932 and 1931 are 
reported as follows by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 





Sheep and 
Cattle. Calves. lambs. Swine. 

Baltimore 5,349 1,303 1,893 62,646 
Buffalo 4,930 1,860 8,587 66,128 
Chicago 101,018 23,770 201,885 690,290 
Cincinnati 11,819 4,850 10,236 82,294 
Cleveland 3,002 (1) (1) 35,434 
Denver 6,289 1,360 (1) 29,570 
Detroit 5,307 5,614 20,940 92,935 
Fort Worth 16,266 2,010 19,558 18,183 
Kansas City 46,195 14,020 76,598 230,934 
Los Angeles 9,590 1,832 30,263 32,618 
Milwaukee 15,254 47,465 8,284 148,609 
Nat’! Stock 

Yards 34,918 15,163 40,246 219,302 
New York 27,858 46,840 237,712 (1) 
Omaha 57,005 3,673 111,560 168,601 
Philadelphia 6,213 8,356 20,361 93,365 
Sioux City 25,827 1,565 48,754 145,883 
So. St. Joseph 18,111 (1) (1) 102,283 
So. St. Paul 32,765 49,852 79,635 277,660 
All other 

stations 139,310 87,250 347,780 2,086,842 
Total: 

Dec.,’32 567,026 326,783 1,264,292 4,583,577 

Dec.,’31 685,960 388,485 1,580,848 5,386,625 


12 mos. ended 
Dec.,’32 7,625,373 4,493,437 17,899,087 45,244,951 
12 mos. ended 
Dec.,’31 8,107,842 4,716,560 18,070,875 44,771,981 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 


Newark (2) 35,653 57.326 288,252 252,645 


| Less Steam « 
Less Power + 
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Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried blood, lanhage. 
and other By-Products 


GTEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 

Mills reduce cracklings, ex. 
Peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour. Write for catalog 302, 
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Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 


362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 
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Federal inspected horse slaughter during De- 
cember totaled 5,299 head compared with 11,464 


in December 1931. For the calendar year 1932 
horse slaughter totaled 64,165 head compared with 
118,001 in 1931. 


(1) Included in ‘‘All other stations.”’ 


(2) The slaughter figures in this group of cities 
are included in the figures above for ‘‘New York’’ 
and ‘‘All other stations’? and are combined here 
to show total in the Greater New York District. 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing November, 1932, with the countries 
of origin and destination, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Sheep, lamb 
and goat. Others 
Ibs. Ibs. 

Czechoslovakia ...........s06 - BLL 
REE. éeteedirsdecescosuee ee ——=«( wn 
SS eee 6,824 29,893 
NII nda inl nner de shins 0. 6: 0:9 1,149 8,108 
Poland and Danzig .......... —-  ¢@enae 
Soviet Russia in Europe ...... Se 
LL. kxnghweieh ewes een otmeae’ 13,306 5,417 
We TRUOED cccccccccccese / eee 
DL: ¢atvcugtrtscoceeneees 11,861 187,621 
SL: wwe ceiheacdsineeyecete 6,050 242,340 
DED = Sees scxsceceseeveceses ees 16,075 
SE Sw et ah Gg ates hee me sauna 3,747 566 
RS ee arin 26,866 

PE: PN cncenerececdane 2,250 












PE, &ckec0cg0e0aaee ce cae vee 12,316 
Netherlands East Indies ..... 3 
SS ee eer 7,988 
DN  dneteawreeeheweeweu cal 4,148 
Syria 1,574 
Turkey ... 25,192 
Australia ... 114,451 
New Zealand ... . 57,284 
Algeria and Tunis : . 1,050 
eee 13,004 
ME dai ininbe Ginter venweadial 341,842 


The value of sheep, lamb and goat 
casings imported during November to- 
taled $216,801 and of other casings 


$57,719, a total for the month of $274,- 
520. This compares with an October 
import valuation of $245,791, of which 
$187,237 was sheep, lamb and goat cas- 
ings, and $58,554 other casings. 


EXPORTS. 
Hog Beef 
casings. casings. Others. 
Ibs Ibs. Ibs. 

0 ere 20,317 62,423 
DE svcrsssevceusus wees 44,865 ose 
DE né-cccceseuccsewes 835 7,500 160 
EE | c/ninacuemekeuee 240,955 579,993 6,504 
Fe eae ee 14,238 15,389 o oem 
Netherlands ..........0¢ 44,335 136,491 oni 
ROS eons 11,882 30,000 
DL Sibecveexeveetace® 45,411 229,618 eons 
SL. hviainaeeweinedis onee »263 ° 
a aa 4,087 3,380 on 
United Kingdom ....... 230,716 4,360 
Dn : stibenenteseccnn 27,241 4,772 43,487 
DT. sonaceveneeoue eee oese 
BL. ens a0 scwwsontawes 733 ose 
POU cccccctccoesee 747 ones 
DES cnekcéouunewemaeti ncaa 614 300 
BE. o cccvcceccssens 77,633 <cce 
re 2,734 nee 50 
Union South Africa .... 52 14 





sicteiewt au 710,094 1,132,550 87,211 

Hog casings exported during the 
month were valued at $124,608, beef 
$90,268 and other casings $11,131, total 
valuation for the month being $226,007. 
This compares with a total of $314,234 
in October. 


Total 


——-fe 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended January 7, 1933: 






Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef....... 45,000 Ibs. 
CEE  occcnnanhwdnads¢eece wed 4,399 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork tenderloins ............ 3,264 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork sausage ...... 296 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked pork hams Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked sausage 2,019 Ibs. 
Italy—Salami .. na ,658 Ibs. 
DMG: sxcererenuecencwe 3,073 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes ......... 2,441 Ibs. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets | 






TALLOW—There has been an in- 
crease in activity in the tallow market 
in the East, and a stronger situation 
has prevailed. Ideas as to the market, 
however, were somewhat conflicting. 
Sales of extra f.o.b. New York were 
reported at 2%c and 2%c, the latter 
price being an upturn of %c from the 
recent low point. However, soapers 
would not recognize the 25%c sales, con- 
tending they were made in the outside 
market. They called the market 2%c 
f.o.b., while producers were firm in their 
ideas and, in the main, were holding 
firmly at 2%c f.o.b. 

Betterment was helped by reports of 
a fairly good export business in tal- 
low. The advance was also partly at- 
tributed to the better commodity trend 
generally and to a realization that the 
recent extreme low levels could not last 
for any lengthy period. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2% @2%c nominal; extra, 2% 
@2%c, f.o.b.; edible, 34c nominal. 

At Chicago, market was steady to 
firm, with reports of a very good vol- 
ume of business the previous week at 
outside consuming points at the full 
market for later delivery. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 3c; fancy, 2%c; 
prime packer, 2%c; No. 1, 2%@2%c; 
No. 2, 1%c. 

There was no London auction this 
week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, January shipment, was un- 
changed at 22s 3d, while Australian 
good mixed, January shipment at Liver- 
pool, was also unchanged at 22s 3d. 

STEARINE—There appeared a little 
more interest in the market at New 
York, and prices were %@%Xc better 
than recently. Oleo was quoted at 4c. 
At Chicago, market was quiet and 
steady, with oleo quoted at 3%c. 

OLEO OIL—Interest appeared to be 
moderate and routine at New York. 
Extra was quoted at 5% @5%c; prime, 
4%@4%c; lower grades, 4%4c. 

At Chicago, market appeared mod- 
erately active and steady. Extra was 
quoted at 5%c. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Market wa’ rather quiet 
and about steady. Prime at New York 
was quoted at 8c; extra winter, 7%4c; 
extra, 7c; extra No. 1, 64%c; No. 1, 6%c; 
No. 2, 6c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
again limited to small lots, but prices 
were steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 8c; extra, 6%c; No. 1, 6%c; 
cold test, 12%4c. 

_ GREASES—Distinctly steadier feel- 
ing developed the past week, although 
volume of business at New York mar- 
ket appeared moderate. Consumers 
came in and took some supplies, which 
with lighter offerings and strength in 
the tallow market, served to firm up 
the list. Buyers, however, were slow 
in following advances. Producers, 
nevertheless, maintained their ideas, 
and the market had the appearance of 
only limited supplies hanging over it. 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2%c f.o.b.; A white, 244c; B 
white, 23gc; choice white for export, 3c. 

At Chicago, market for greases was 
steady to firm, with a good scattered 
demand for choice white and inter- 
mediate grades in evidence. At Chi- 
cago, brown was quoted at 1%c; yel- 
low, 1% @2c; B white, 2%c; A white, 
2% @2%c; choice white, all hog, 2%4c. 


nae 


By-Products Markets 
Blood. 
Chicago, Jan. 12, 1933. 
Market making a little better show- 


ing. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and wunground cccccccccccceces $1.15@1.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Unground showing a little more 
strength. Sales of 10 to 12 per cent at 
$1.15@1.25 & 10c, Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.15@1.25 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 1.50@1.75 & 10c 
TEE GEE cc cccccvceeeseoeescss @ .50n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Buyers bidding 40c at Chicago and 
40@45c at outside points. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
WEE WIINEE ac ccccccecarecbonesened 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


@ .40 
@19.00 
'@15.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Trading continues slow. Prices nom- 
inal. 
Per ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal ........ $20.00@25.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% 25.00@30.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 


22.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 
Trading continues quiet. Material 


testing 10 to 12 per cent ammonia 
offered at $1.00 & 10c. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am.. @1.00 & 10c 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-0% am. @1.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

EE WE a ceseenenowesonauee oe 10.00@12.00 
TERNS GE a canécctsqevesiessce @ .80 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Stocks of ground steam bone meal 
very light. Inquiries are not numerous. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 .....csccccces $18.00@20.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 @13.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

Trading continues very light. Occa- 
sional sales of bones being made at 
$18.00@19.00. Prices of other products 
are nominal. 





Per ton. 
I MEN. n0ssee<0dscaweeeswoweusan $10.00@12.00 
Calf stock +. 12.00@15.00n 
Sinews, pizzles 0.00 
BED DE 0 tiv'acesectutansauedienee 6.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.. 18.00@19.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ...... 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ...... eat 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb.. 2%4cn 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Offerings of packer bones limited. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade ........ $80. 150.00 
BEER. GEER DERES ccccccccccceoccese 65.00@110.00 
CHE DOE sesccccoccssestersewie 10.00 
Ge UE: inane occceedereessienes 12.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloa 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 





Animal Hair. 
Market showing little activity. 


Summer coil and field dried ........... %@ %e 
TO QUE NE Siaied ve sitekeabedeo ms %@ lc 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 3 @ 3%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb......... 24%@ 2%c 
COCERE, SWAGGNOE, CRON occ csccewereece %@ Ic 


*According to count. 


~ 
NOV. EDIBLE FAT EXPORTS. 


November exports of oleo oil, oleo 
stock and lard with countries of des- 
tination, are reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 





Oleo oil. Oleo stock. Lard. 
Ibs. S. Ibs. 

Azores and Madeira 

RR a 4,800 eteni nee 
SD. sevncsesayer 267,946 68,801 764,565 
Ee 19,379 29,493 2,756 
eee eee apts, eons 219,673 
SE cctcnccsrccnce 8,323 34, 
CET ovceccenees 1,064,770 9,515,839 
EE cn cena cwaacess 104,400 mdre'e 

EDS nios ehacas 6 wie 22,048 
Irish Free State ... 38,470 hove 
I didanidtsteina' dels 1,100 - 294,581 
Malta, Gozo, Cypru tines iabaad 169,120 
Netherlands ........ 577,583 102,985 1,710,811 
CO are 86,954 32,905 65,897 
a 27,129 105,403 20,662 
Switzerland ........ 23,098 o-ais-» 78,240 
United Kingdom ....1,009,339 54,540 17,016,202 
are wows oame 246,152 
British Honduras ... eves cous 33,927 
Costa Rica ......... hwae cece 198,950 
Guatemala ......... aves eos 164,920 
BE. 6-0 0.040 eee owe wan 56,240 
WICRFABGR 2... cccese went joes 9,270 

EN. <6 im gisiy igwn.d' ane aren 117,561 
BED ccccccccccces 13,959 28,467 3,042,301 
PEED os e'vdccece eves cove 11,100 
aa slice 4,870 

| gee 157,323 721,747 
Dominican Republic. . ones y 

EE PER thew ania 133,790 

Venezuela .......... omak adee 389,685 
GEE ccccccssevctee 43,9388 10,355 69,173 

WORE caccceccccced 3,458,511 404,482 35,897,394 


In addition to the above, 5,904 Ibs. of 
oleo oil and 17,604 lbs. of lard were 
shipped to Alaska and 1,655,586 lbs. of 
lard to Porto Rico. 

Value of. oleo oil exported totaled 
$197,827; oleo stock $23,058; and lard 
$1,126,618. 

Tallow exports for the month totaled 
265,502 lbs. valued at $11,719. 


Neutral lard exported totaled 446,684 
Ibs. valued at $28,333. Netherlands 
was the largest buyer of this product 
with Belgium next. Exports of lard 
compounds containing animal fats to- 
taled 129,959 Ibs. valued at $10,208, 
with an additional 112,144 lbs. going 
te the insular possessions principally 
Porto Rico. 

Oleo stearine exports totaled 559,337 
Ibs. valued at $29,698 and oleomar- 
garine made of animal or vegetable fats 
25,606 lbs. valued at $2,862. 


—_@—_- 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 11, 1933. 


Sales of ground tankage have been 
made at $1.50&10c and unground at 
$1.85 & 10c f.o.b. local shipping points. 
Stocks are well cleaned up. South 
American ground tankage is offered for 
January shipment from South America 
at $1.55 & 10c c.if. United States ports. 


Ground dried blood has been selling 
at $1.60 f.o.b. New York and spot stocks 
are well cleaned up. 
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NOV. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 
Margarine production during Novem- 
ber showed a decrease of 3,247,169 lbs. 
or 14.7 per cent from that of the same 
month a year previous, according to fig- 
ures of actual production, as reported 
by manufacturers to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as follows: 








Nov., 1932, Nov., 1931, 
Uncolored margarine: Ibs. Ibs. 
Exclusively vegetable ...15,339,835 16,557,158 
Animal and vegetable .... 3,254,506 4,906,738 
TOD. caacécciacsccenves 18,594,341 21,463,896 
Colored margarine: 
Exclusively vegetable ... 76,001 142,772 
Animal and vegetable ... 122,395 433,238 
WOE cccccccccccecccese 198,396 576,010 
Grand total ........... 18,792,737 22,039,906 
Colored and uncolored 
margarine: 
Exclusively vegetable ....15,415,836 16,699,930 
Animal and vegetable ... 3,376,901 5,339,976 
WOE cnxaws ceccccesones 18,792,737 22,039,906 
— fo -— 


GERMAN MARGARINE FIGHT. 


At a meeting of the independent oil 
and margarine makers of Germany, 
held around December 1, a firm stand 
was taken against the demands of Ger- 
man farmers as far as fats are con- 
cerned, reports to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce state. The oil mill- 
ers opposed the proposed increase in 
the import duty on lard and the raising 
of the margarine tax, which it was be- 
lieved would make fat and margarine 
prices too high for the average con- 
sumer. As long as German farmers are 
not able to supply the domestic demand 
for butter and lard a tax was believed 
to be a menace to the public health. 

It was pointed out at this meeting 
that despite endeavors of the British- 
Dutch margarine trust to buy up the 
entire 1932 whale oil output, the Ger- 
man oil millers had succeeded in secur- 
ing their whale oil requirements up to 
the spring of 1934. 


——fe- 
WHALE OIL SALES. 


Whaling interests in Norway are 
planning the formation of another ring 
this year to market their whale oil, ac- 
cording to Lloyd’s List & Register, 
which discusses the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“Reports in the Norwegian Press in- 
dicate that quantities of whale oil have 
just been sold. Messrs. Salvesen of 
Leith are reported to have sold their 
last season’s production, amounting to 
about 300,000 barrels (50,000 tons) to 
Unilever at £12 per ton, while the 
Svend Foyn Co. is reported to have sold 
60,000 barrels, or 10,000 tons, to Ham- 
burg buyers at £12 10s per ton. 

“In addition, the Norwegian ring, 
which was formed for selling the old 
stock of oil, has sold a further 32,000 
barrels to German buyers at £13 per 
ton, and about 5,000 tons to various 
buyers at about £13 per ton. This leaves 
about 114,000 barrels of the 1930-31 
production in the hands of the ring. 

“Negotiations regarding the forma- 
tion of a ring for the sale of the pres- 
ent season’s production are nearing an 
end. In whaling circles it is maintained 
that even the latest prices are low com- 
pared with the present market prices 
of other oils and fats, and that coop- 
eration between the sellers is the only 
means of raising prices still further.” 
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Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 
tralizing or Refining, itation, 
j| Clarifying, os rading, 
Deodorizing), Vege le Shorten- 
ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
Crystallizing, Packaging), Win- 
ter Oil (Graining, 4 
i] Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 

Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book De tment, 


par 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 


























MANCHURIAN BEAN CROP. 


A recent estimate of the Manchurian 
soya bean crop this year, made by the 
Manchuria Economic Commission in 
conjunction with the Manchoukuo Min- 
istry of Industry, places the production 
at 4,220,774 metric tons, compared with 
5,227,780 metric tons last year. Pro- 
duction of soya beans for the two previ- 


ous years was 5,298,000 metric tons for 
1930 and 4,816,000 metric tons for 1929. 

Exports through Dairen for the first 
eight months of 1932 would indicate 
that the total for this year will com- 
pare fairly well with the total for 1931. 
There was a fairly large carry-over 
from the 1930 crop of beans when the 
1931 crop came on the market last 
October, and there will doubtless be a 
larger carryover this year which will 
be reduced to some extent by flood 
damage to stocks stored along the rail- 
ways. 

The extent of the damage to stocks 
on hand is not yet known, nor is it cer- 
tain that the estimate of the bean crop 
will not have to be changed. Military 
operations and floods have so seriously 
interfered with communications and 
transportation that it would not be sur- 
prising if a further adjustment will 
have to be made in the estimate, par- 
ticularly from North Manchuria. In 
view of the many uncertain factors 
which may influence the bean situation, 
it is impossible at this time to make 
any predictions regarding the export 
possibilities for next year. 

———+—__ 


SOYA BEAN EXPORTS. 


Exports of soya beans from the 
United States during November, 1932, 
totaled 67,693,648 lbs. valued at $608,- 
972, according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Germany was the best 
customer, taking 30,240,000 Ibs. The 
United Kingdom purchased 21,280 Ibs. 
and the Netherlands 10,080,000 Ibs. 

= - fe 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Jan. 11, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 25s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 23s 6d. 


January 14, 1933. 


COTTONSEED OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was moderate, but 
offerings were light. Prices were firm 
with futures. Southeast and Valley crude 
was quoted at 92 points under New 
York March; Texas, 180 under March. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, January 6, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


OT ee: ren agers 350 a Bid 
re 2 370 370 365 a 380 
re ae ee 367 a 380 
Mar. .... 7 378 377 376 a 379 
a ee ..-- 375 a 390 
Sore ee 388 a 391 
| arr re ee 388 a 398 
July 8 400 400 397 a 400 
eS 6<% 38 405 405 403 a 409 
Sales, including switches, 20 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 101 under 
March bid. 
Saturday, January 7, 1933. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 
Monday, January 9, 1933. 
DOE iJis-asen ose aes 370 a_ Bid 
Mes Si ois @ calaele Re Se atalena 370 a 385 
oe vein’ eat: eda ae 370 a 388 
Mar. .... 13 387 387 383 a 389 
RS As « (assay eta eee 385 a 398 
May 9 400 400 396 a 399 
pS eae a ae eee 398 a 408 
July 8 410 406 406 a 409 
Me ..5: 2 411 411 41la 413 
Sales, including switches, 32 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 83c under 
March sales and bid. 
Tuesday, January 10, 1933. 
BN viSsi5, Ge see eee 375 a Bid 
ee sons 1 370 370 380 a 395 
En a ee et! 380 a 395 
Mar. .... 10 395 386 392 a 396 
MOE. cca Bias! He KneS 395 a 405 
BM ivnich stale eaieet eae 406 a 409 
en an eee 407 a 417 
July 26 418 410 416 a 415 
MEMS asa: Waele eere eae 415 a 422 
Sales, including switches, 37 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 92c under 


March sales and bid. 
Wednesday, January 11, 1933. 


BN hs Cains: Stacey ieteels 375 a_ Bid 
ea bn eee. ‘ana ated or eae 375 a 390 
_, See eee 375 a 890 
Mer. ..<: 4 393 392 392a.... 
Re fale cic? Jam oe Ree 390 a 400 
re nee 400 a 404 
eee ee 402 a 412 
July 2 414 414 411 a 415 
MN iret, aes Ware So 4lla 418 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 92c under March bid. 


Thursday, January 12, 1933. 


ae mrs as STG @-sceu 
pee 380 375 378 a 388 
NS al dee sais 388 388 388 a.... 
ee 400 395 396 a 400 
July 412 406 406a.... 








See page 38 for later markets. 





PEARSALL OUT OF CASUALTY. 


B. S. Pearsall, head of the B. S. 
Pearsall Butter Co., Elgin, IIll., re- 
signed on December 28th as president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Casualty Association, and has declined 
to act as director after the annual 
meeting in February. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade More Active—Market Firmer— 
Operations Mostly Professional—Out- 
side Strength Helpful—Lard Action 
Disappointing—Cash Trade Better— 
Crude Firm. 

Cotton oil futures market the past 
week experienced a somewhat broader 
trade and a firmer market over that of 
late. At the high point, prices were 
up 35 to 45 points from the season’s 
lows, the March delivery showing the 
greater gains. Commission house in- 
terest was more general, but opera- 
tions appeared to be mostly of a pro- 
fessional character. 

Development of a stronger outside 
situation, however, appeared to have 
brought about some speculative buying 
power in oil. Although the market 
ran into larger offerings on the swells, 
with some profit taking and what 
looked like some hedge selling, oil was 
taken care of readily, and prices main- 
tained practically all of the advance. 
Weakness in the western lard market 
was disappointing quite generally, but 
lard steadied somewhat with the 
strength in the grain markets. 


A feature that had a stimulating in- 
fluence in oil was the development of 
a strong crude situation, which was 
looked upon as forecasting improve- 
ment in cash oil demand. There was 
also the development of a better situa- 
tion in inedible greases. 


Cash Oil Demand Fair. 


The improved sentiment in the mar- 
ket itself was partly attributed to the 
inflationary ideas. The prospects of 
further bills tending towards com- 
modity inflation being introduced in 
Congress unquestionably turned senti- 
ment in commodities to the buying side. 
There was much more of a disposition 
to emphasize the extreme low levels at 
which practically all commodities are 
selling. 

At the same time, sufficient atten- 
tion was distracted from the large 
available supplies of oil to aid the mar- 
ket materially, and the fact that no im- 
portant opposition developed from the 
larger refining quarters was taken as 
an indication that the larger trade fac- 
tors were in favor of enhancement of 
values at this time. 


Compound prices advanced somewhat, 
partly attributed to the crude strength 
and partly to a better consumer de- 
mand. Cash oil demand appeared to be 
fair, with the buying undoubtedly 
stimulated by the better tone in major 
commodities and securities. However, 
some in the trade were inclined to go 
slow pending the issuance of the De- 
cember government cottonseed statisti- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


cal report. Unless the consumption in 
December was extremely small, the fig- 
ures were not expected to prove much 
of a market factor. 


Crude Active. 


Crude markets were notably more 
active, reaching a level of 3c sales and 
bid in the Southeast and Valley. These 
markets were quoted at 92 points under 
New York March bid. Texas was 130 
points under March sales and bid. The 
larger refiners appeared to be in the 
market, and on the whole pressure of 
crude was not large. Mills showed a 
tendency to let go some oil on advances. 

Reports from the South as to the 
probable acreage of the new crop con- 
tinued rather mixed. The trade is keep- 
ing a watchful eye on the situation, 
but the latest information from private 
interests who recently covered a good 
part of the Belt was that there would 
be little change either way in the area 
from a year ago. The allotment plan 
bill continued to receive considerable 
consideration in oil and other specu- 
lative markets. 


COCOANUT OIL—There was some 
betterment in consumer demand the 
past week. Prices were steadier, aided 
by betterment in tallow. Sales of cocoa- 
nut oil, January shipment, tanks New 
York, were heard of at 3.20c and Feb- 
ruary-March at 3%c, but confirmation 
was lacking. Bulk oil New York was 
quoted at 3c. At the Pacific Coast, 
tanks were 2%c nominal. 

CORN OIL—Some business passed in 
this market the early part of the week, 
and prices were firmer aided somewhat 
by cotton oil. The market for corn 








SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 12, 1933. — 
Today’s bearish December consumption 
report caused only fractional declines 
in cotton oil, due to low range of values 
and tightly-held stocks. Crude unset- 
tled; 2%c lb. bid; 8c Ib. asked for Val- 
ley; 2%4c lb. bid and 2%c lb. generally 
asked for Texas and Oklahoma. Prime 
bleachable is dull at 3%c lb. loose 
New Orleans immediate shipment. With 
decreasing compound consumption, oil 
prices may work lower during the next 
few months as unsold seed is marketed. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 12, 1933.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3c lb.; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$12.25; loose cottonseed hulls, $2.00. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 12, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 25%c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $10.75; hulls, $3.00. 


oil was quoted 3c outside mills and 3%c 
Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was bet- 
ter, with resales reported at New York 
at 3%c and at 3.85c. Market was steady 
in the Mid-West and quoted at 3c. 

PALM OIL—Inquiry was fair, and 
the market was steady with tallow and 
light offerings. Sumatra was reported 
putting some oil on the market for bid. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 2%c; shipment Nigre, 2.53c sales; 
spot Lagos, 3c; 12% per cent acid bulk, 
2.65c; 20 per cent softs, 2.55c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
without particular feature and was 
quoted at 3@3%c nominal New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Market was 
steady with firmness elsewhere in the 
soaper list and — cables. Demand 
was limited. At New York, spot was 
i" at 44%@4%c; shipment, 44@ 

Cc. 


ed OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL — Market was quiet 
and steady and quoted at 3@3%c f.o.b. 
southern mills. 

fe 
JAMAICA COCOANUT OIL. 


Cocoanut Growers Association of Ja- 
maica, British West Indies, began the 
manufacture of refined cocoanut oil re- 
cently under protective measures 
designed to prevent cut-throat compe- 
tition. By the end of August the as- 
sociation’s factory had produced 1,500 
cases of oil. Marketing of the product 
began September 1, the retail price be- 
ing fixed by the government at 7s 4d 
per gallon. This was based on the aver- 
age price at which refined oil imported 
into the colony was retailed at various 
centers. It has been proposed that in 
addition to refined oil the factory shall 
manufacture a lower grade of product 
for the soap industry. About 300,000 
gallons of edible oil have been imported 
into Jamaica annually. The association’s 
aim is to supply the entire requirements 
of the island. 

ae 
GERMAN OIL INDUSTRY. 

The vegetable oil milling industry in 

the Hamburg, Germany, district has ap- 
parently passed through the present 
disturbed economic conditions without 
serious difficulty, according to a report 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The several big companies operating in 
and around Hamburg have been em- 
ployed well toward capacity, and oil 
bearing materials continue to be im- 
orted in large quantities. One of the 
argest of the oil milling companies 
has erected several new buildings, 
among them a large modern central 
power station. This is to care for in- 
creased output. During the som six 
months the force at this plant has been 
increased by 450 workers. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 














FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week on reactionary 
outside markets, limited support, a 
quiet cash lard trade, barely steady hog 
market and some unsettlement due to 
passage of allotment plan bill by House 
of Representatives. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was moderately active and 
barely steady following outside trend 
and a bearish construction on U. S. 
government report, but pressure was 
limited. Twelve lots delivered on Janu- 
ary but readily taken care of. Decem- 
ber consumption was 184,000 barrels, 
somewhat below expectations, com- 
pared with 206,000 last year. Visible 
supply is 3,081,000 barrels, against 
2,550,000 a year ago. Crude is steady. 
Southeast and Valley sold at 77 under 
March, or about 3c; Texas, 115 under. 


Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $3.70@3.85; Feb., $3.70@3.85; 
Mar., $3.77@3.86; Apr., $3.82@3.92; 
May, $3.90@3.96 sales; June, $3.92@ 
4.03; July, $4.00@4.05; Aug., $4.00@ 
4.10. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%@25c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 3%c nominal. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Jan. 13, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.70@4.80; middle 
western, $4.60@4.70; city, 442c; refined 
Continent, 5%c; South America, 54@ 
5%c; Brazil kegs, 644c; compound, 6%4c 


car lots. 
fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, January 13, 1933.—Pure 
lard demand fair; hams and picnics 
weak; general market quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 55s; hams, long 
cut, 72s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 43s; Canadian, 42s; Cum- 
berlands, none; Wiltshires, none; spot 


lard, 46s. 
fe 
BRITISH BACON MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
December 29 totaled 74,095 bales com- 
pared with 76,954 bales the previous 
week and 72,875 bales in the same week 
a year ago. 

Prices of first quality meats and lard 
at Liverpool for the week ended De- 
cember 29, with comparisons, were as 


follows: 
Dec. 29, Dec. 22, Dec. 30, 
1931. 


1932. 1932. 
American green bellies. ..$7.14 $7.36 $7.24 
Danish green sides ..... 9.55 9.82 7.67 
Canadian green sides ... 8.43 8.78 uae 
American short cut green 
MED cvstevcucescserees 8.91 9.12 10.18 
American refined lard .... 6.95 7.13 7.37 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Liverpool provision imports during 
Dec., 1932, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 


Dec., 1932. 
Bacon (including shoulders), cwts..... 3,991 
I  <ocamiganeanacemeweenaeds 23,024 
MG (CUED. . socseccccnerenecoseerceses 24,992 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

cwts. cwts. tons. 

Bat., WED cccccvesvevccse 672 5,974 410 

Gey BD ececccoeesnces 1,047 6,765 430 

Se ee 2,751 6,082 298 
—@—- 


ST. LOUIS MEAT DONATIONS. 


Sale of baby beef from the St. Louis 
Livestock Exchange Baby Beef Club 
Show calves, which were donated for 
charity, resulted in making available to 
specified charitable organizations not 
only 671 Ibs. of beef trimmings from 
this sale but of the following meats, 
to be delivered to administrators of 
charity food as needed: 1,000 lbs. of 
frankfurters; 1,000 lbs. of bologna; 
1,000 lbs. of pork hocks; 1,000 lbs. of 
pigs’ feet; 1,000 Ibs. pork snouts; 1,000 
lbs. liver; 1,000 Ibs. spareribs and 3,000 
Ibs. of beef. 

a 


OMAHA LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE. 


At the annual meeting of the Omaha 
Livestock Exchange last week, H. H. 


Roberts was elected president to suc- 
ceed A. D. Majors, and A. E. Rogers 
vice-president to succeed Mr. Roberts. 
Both have been in the commission busi- 
ness on the Omaha yards for a long 
time and both are sons of commission 
men who operated over a long period 
of years on this market. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 

buy or sell intelligently. 

If a buyer makes 4c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $87.50. 

If he makes 4c a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. 

The same is true of the 
|| seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 





Seemed 














If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 


If you et THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIO R DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 














A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it wi e@ and ad 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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DANISH HOG SUPPLIES. 


Denmark had 4,826,000 head of hogs 
according to the census of November 
19, 1932, compared with 4,886,000 in 
the June 20 census and 5,487,000 in the 
January 15, 1932 census. The expected 
drop in younger pigs materialized, but 
it was small. Pigs of four months or 
over rose in total, forecasting heavier 
killings during the next several months. 


——e—_—__ 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 13, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
121,557 quarters; to the Continent, 
16,450 quarters. Exports the previous 
week were: To England, 124,749 quar- 
ters; to Continent, 5,743 quarters. 

Jo 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on Jan. 1, 1933, with comparisons: 


Jan.1, Dec.1, Jan. 1, 

1933. 1932. 1932. 

Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
BD ccccawvossmacdee 11,276 10,874 15,482 
MU seccdccecoesetened 14,095 11,787 9,213 
Sy oe 37,684 27,691 35,220 
EE ¢ovessoseeeescveen 13,130 10,210 13,256 
SE ‘catovaccovndiave 14,566 1,997 10,320 
EE -tidedd.evenendedews 4,436 5,072 akon 
Miscellaneous ........... 16,451 13,487 33,259 

—_@— 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese, eggs, on Jan. 1, 1933, compared: 


Jan.1, Dec.1, Jan.1, 
1933. 1932. 1932. 


Mibs. M lbs. M lbs. 
Butter, creamery ........ 22,044 37,207 26,643 
Cheese, American ...... 57,750 62,392 60,804 
Cheese, Swiss .......... 4,239 4,430 9,747 
Cheese, Brick & Munster 746 594 1,365 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 973 985 1,071 
Cheese, all other ........ 5,016 5,515 5,331 
CO eee 159 1,199 1,475 
ME TOME cccccccecsces 55,339 64,150 79,198 

—_@—_ 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Jan. 6, 1932: 











week ending: New York. Boston. Phila. 
Ge Sp TE hceseces er ae 
ear 

Jan. 9, 1982 ........ 28,018 ee 
23,018 8 - sce 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 7, 1933, were 
2,997,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,459,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,415,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 7, 1933, were 
4,240,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,390,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 6,474,000 Ibs. 

a 
YEARLY HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
year ended December 31, 1932, totaled 
199,749,000 lbs., compared with 209,- 
446,000 lbs. during the preceding 12 
months. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the 12 months ended December 31, 1932, 
totaled 259,677,000 lbs., compared with 
233,603,000 during the 12 months ended 
December 31, 1931. 

——Y — 
BRUISED HAMS. 

What do you do with bruised hams? 
Read chapter 5 of “PorK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s latest book. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Another half-cent 
advance was obtained early this week 
on big packer cow hides of all descrip- 
tions, and later on extreme light native 
steers. with continued good support to 
the market by upper leather and shoe 
manufacturing tanners. Heavy steers 
of all descriptions are wanted only for 
sole leather purposes at present, and 
these finally moved at last week’s 
prices. Total sales so far are around 
55,000 hides, including a few at the 
end of previous week at unchanged 
prices. 


Good results in the way of sales were 
reported from the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association convention, held 
this week in Chicago and very well 
attended. The business done is expected 
to help towards an early start on the 
spring run of shoe production. 

The advance this week made its ap- 
pearance first on light native cows in a 
limited way. The outlet broadened a 
bit later and the advance spread to 
branded cows and also to heavy native 
cows and extreme native steers in a 
limited way. The fact that the advance 
was paid on hides that are deteriorating 
in quality from a seasonal viewpoint is 
an indication of the strength that the 
lighter weights enjoy at present. 

One packer sold 4,500 native steers at 
546c for heavies; another packer sold a 
tctal of 21,000 native and heavy 
branded steers also at 544c, steady with 
last week. A car extreme native steers 
sold later at 54ec, or %c up. 

Butt branded steers were included in 
the above mentioned sale of 21,000 
hides, and another packer sold 1,800 
Dec., all at 544c, steady. Total of 5,800 
Dec.-Jan. Colorados moved at end of 
last week, and 3,500 more this week, 
all at 5c, steady. Heavy Texas steers 
sold at 5%c, and 200 light Texas steers 
sold at 4%4c, both steady. Extreme 
light Texas steers quotable at 5c, or 
oe up. 

Seams cars Jan. heavy native cows 
sold at 5c, or %c advance. Total of 
about 6,000 Dec.-Jan. light native cows 
moved at 514c, or %c up. Total of 
6,800 branded cows sold at 5c, with 
4,500 more at end of last week at 4%c. 

Native bulls quotable at 3%c; asso- 
ciation sold a car Dec.-Jan. this basis. 
Branded bulls about 3%c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer sold 5,000 Jan. production 
of outside plants, trimmed hides, at 5c 
for native all-weight steers and cows 
and 4%c for branded. Other outside 
lots quoted proportionately lower, ac- 
cording to quality, trim and location. 

Local small packer association sold 
a car Jan. native steers early at 5%4c, 
also 700 Dec.-Jan. native bulls at 3%c. 

In the Pacific Coast market, 8,000 
hides sold at close of last week at a 
further %c advance, or 4c for steers 
and cows, flat, f.o.b. shipping points. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Fair activity in South American mar- 
ket, with last sales 8,000 frigorifico 
steers at $23.00 gold, equal to 6tic, 
cif. New York, as against $20.00 or 
6c paid last week. Earlier trading 
included 4,000 La Platas and 4,000 
Anglos at $23.00, or 63%c; 4,000 Smith- 
fields at $21.00 or 6%c, and 2,000 San- 


sinenas at $21.50; 4,000 Uruguay 
Nacionals sold equal to 7%c, or ise 
advance. 

COUNTRY HIDES — The country 
hide market is stronger and higher 
prices are being quoted. The spread 
in price between countries and packers 
is very narrow at present, due mostly 
to the fact that country descriptions 
coming out at present are still autumn 
quality. All-weights are quoted 4%4@ 
44ec, selected, delivered. Heavy steers 
and cows 3%@4c, nom. Buff weights 
sold at 4%c late last week and were 
reported moving at 4%c later; how- 
ever, 442c is freely bid, with 4%c or 
better asked. Extremes were reported 
early at 5%c; 5c freely bid and 5%c 
usually asked. Bulls around 2% @2éc. 
All-weight branded around 3@3 4c, flat, 
less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins were 
well cleaned up to end of year a couple 
weeks back, with last trading on 914/15 
lb. at 734c for best points and 6%4c for 
River points, and 6c for under 9% Ib. 
all points. These quotations no longer 
representative of market, which is 
quoted nominally around 7%2@8%éc, 
awaiting trading. 

Chicago city calfskins sold steady 
this week, two cars of 8/10 lb. going 
at 6%c and two cars 10/15 lb. at 7%c. 
Outside cities, 8/15 lb., quoted 6% @7c, 
nom.; mixed cities and countries 5% @ 
6c; straight countries about 5c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins was Dec. northern natives two 
weeks ago at 7c; market quoted around 
Tec, nom., at present, and well sold up 
to end of year. 

Car of Chicago city kipskins sold this 
week at 6%c. Outside cities quoted 
6% @64c, nom.; mixed cities and coun- 
tries about 5%c and straight coun- 
tries 5c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market slightly 
firmer, but prices show little change. 
Choice city renderers quoted around 
$2.00, with mixed city and country lots 
$1.60@1.80. 

SHEEPSKINS —Dry pelts steady 
around 5c for full wools, short wools 
half-price. Production of shearlings 
very light and offerings moving at 
steady but rather low prices; No. 1’s 
quotable at 30c, No. 2’s 20c, fresh clips 
12% @15c; market being kept well 
cleaned up, with better prices expected 
when the new season arrives within a 
month or so. Pickled skins running 
very cockly and poor quality at this 
season and quoted $1.50@1.62% per 
doz. for straight run of packer lamb; 
car ribby lambs sold at $1.87%4, at 
Chicago. New York market quoted up 
to $2.00 for Dec. skins. Outside small 
packer lamb pelts firm at 55@60c for 
current production. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market sold up 
earlier to end of year and quotable nom- 
inally at 5%c for native and butt 
branded steers and 5c for Colorados. 
One mixed car of steers was reported 
this week, a clean-up sale. Native bulls 
were sold up last week to end of year 
at 3%4c. 

CALFSKINS—The calfskin market 
is much stronger, but trading is lacking 
to definitely quote prices, due to the 


39 


cleaned-up condition of the market in 
earlier trading. The only sale reported 
this week was 5,000 packer 9-12’s at 
$1.30, or 17%4c over last trading price. 
The last trading prices of 45@55c for 
5-7’s, and 65@67%4c for 7-9’s, are no 
longer representative of the market, 
and trading awaited to establish values. 


——f —— 
N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Saturday, Jan. 7, 1933—Exchange 
closed. 

Monday, Jan. 9, 19383—Old Contracts 
—Close: Mar. 5.10b. No sales. New— 
Close: Mar. 5.40@5.55; June 5.90@6.00; 
Sept. 6.40 sale; Dec. 6.75@6.85. Sales 
35 lots. Market unchanged to 10 points 
higher. 

Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1938—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 5.50b. No sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.70b; June 6.25 sale; 
Sept. 6.70 sale; Dec. 7.15@7.25. Sales 
15 lots. Market 30@40 points higher. 

Wednesday, Jan. 11, 19383—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 5.35b. No sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.65b; June 6.15@ 
6.25; Sept. 6.65@6.75; Dec. 7.10@7.25. 
Sales 15 lots. New contracts 5@10 
points lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 12, 1933—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 5.40b. No sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.70@5.80; June 6.20 
@6.25; Sept. 6.65 sale; Dec. 7.05@7.15. 
Sales 21 lots. Market 5 points lower 
to 5 higher. 

Friday, Jan. 13, 1983—-Old Contract— 
Close: Mar. 5.35b. No sales. New— 
Mar. 5.70@5.85; June 6.20 sale; Sept. 
6.65 sale; Dec. 7.00@7.15. Sales 22 


lots. 
a 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 13, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 13. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. strs. @ 6%4n @ 6%n 9n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 5% @ 5%n 7%@ 8&n 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 5% @ 5%n 74%@ 8 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

eee @ 5% @5% $+$§.17™@ 8&n 
Hvy. Col.strs. @5 @5 7] @ T%n 
Ex-light Tex. 

EE @5 @4% 6 @ 6%n 
Brand’d cows @ 5 @4% 6 @ 6%n 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 5 @ 44%n 6%@ 7n 
Lt. nat. cows @ 5% @ 5 6%4@ Tn 
Nat. bulls .. @ 3%n 3%@ 3%n @ 4% 
Brnd’d bulls. 3 3i4n 3 g 3i4n @ 3% 
Calfskins ... 74@ 8%n 7 844n 8 @ On 
Kips, nat. . Tin 7 Tin @ 8% 
Kips, ov-wt. 6%4n 6 614n vers 
Kips, brnd’d. 5 @ 5%n 5 os 64%@ 6% 
Slunks, reg.. @37% @30 387% 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 30 20 30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lec per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 5 4%b 64@ 6% 
Branded .... 414 4b 5%@ 6% 
Nat. bulls... 3%n 314n e 4i4n 
Brnd’d_ bulls. 3n 3n 3%n 
Calfskins ... 64@7% 6%4@7%4% 7 g 74n 
ae 6 6%@ 7n 7™%4@ Tn 
Slunks, reg..30 35 30 35 ‘@30n 
Slunks, hris. 25n 25n @15n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers... 3%@ 4 a @ 5 
Hvy. cows.. 3%@ 4 4 5 
DEE cheeses 4 4% 4% 5% 
Extremes ... 5 54 5 64%@ 6% 
BE. wereicecs 24@ 2% 2%@ 2% 3 
Calfskins ... @ 5 4%@ 5 6 

ee 5 4% 6 
Light calf.. 25n 25n 20 30 
Deacons .... 25n 25n 20 30 
Stunks, - 10n 10n 10 15 
Slunks, hris. 5n » Sn 5n 
Horsehides ..1.60@2.00 1.55@2.00 1.40@2.50 

SHEEPSKINS. 

PRP. WU... ccciwece §—  cowsindcs§ «es ese ees 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....55 on 50 60 65 70 
Pkr. shearlgs. 30 30 30 35 
Dry pelts .. @5% 5 5% 9 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Jan. 12, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
General run light and long yearling 
steers, 15@25c higher; light heifers, 
mixed yearlings and common and 
medium grade light yearlings, 50c@ 
$1.00 higher; weighty bullocks, gen- 
erally 10@15c higher. Supply of light 
cattle was small compared with week 
earlier. Lightweight young cows shared 
yearling advance; weighty beef cows, 
strong; cutters, firm; bulls, 15@25c 
higher; vealers, mostly steady. It was 
largely a steer and yearling run; ship- 
per demand moderately broad; ex- 
treme top long yearlings, $7.35; best 
bigweight steers, $6.00; medium 
weights, to $7.00; heifer yearlings, 
$6.00; mixed yearlings, $6.75; most 
light steers and yearlings, $4.50@6.50; 
bulk heavies, $4.40@5.25. 
-HOGS—Compared with week ago: 
Lightweights, 10@20c higher; medium 
weights, 5@10c up; heavies, steady; 
packing sows, 5@10c higher. Receipts 
were larger than a week ago and met 
with broad demand; closing top, $3.35, 
highest of week; bulk good to choice 
180 to 220 lbs., $3.25@3.35; 230 to 250 
Ibs., $3.05@3.25; 260 to 300 Ibs., $2.85@ 
3.05; 310 to 350 lbs., $2.70@2.85; 140 
to 170 lbs., $3.20@3.30; pigs, $2.65@ 
3.10; bulk packing sows, $2.35@2.60; 
smooth lightweights, to $2.70. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Killing classes unevenly strong to 25c 
higher, choice lambs showing maximum 
advance; general market steady with 
last week’s close. Higher dressed prices 
were the principal stimulant; receipts 
expanded, Nebraska fed lambs grading 
good to choice predominating. Today’s 
bulks follow: Good to choice native 
lambs, $5.75@6.40; best, $6.60, week’s 
top; fed westerns, $6.00@6.40, around 
100-lb. weights making $6.10; lamb 
weight yearling wethers, $5.50; 106-Ib. 
kinds, $5.25; fat ewes, $2.00@2.75. 


fe - 


HOG BUYING POINTERS. 


Has your hog buyer read chapter 1 
of “PoRK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book. It may save 
you money. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 12, 1933. 


CATTLE—A rather broad shipping 
demand for fed steers and yearlings 
was responsible for a stronger under- 
tone in the trade, and substantial ad- 
vances were scored during the week. 
Light weight steers and yearlings are 
25@50c higher, while weighty offerings 
scaling 1,200 lbs. and above are around 
25c over a week ago. Choice 755-lb. 
mixed yearlings brought $6.50 for the 
week’s top, while several loads weigh- 
ing under 1,100 lbs. went at $6.00@ 
6.40. Choice 1,250-lb. weights made 
$6.35, and best heavies went at $5.75. 
Bulk of the fed offerings cleared from 
$3.75@5.75. She stock closed at strong 
to 25c higher rates, while bulls ruled 
weak to 15c lower. Vealers held fully 
steady, with selected lots up to $6.00. 

HOGS—Considerable unevenness fea- 
tured the hog market, and final values 
are anywhere from 5c lower to 15c 
higher than a week ago. Offerings 
scaling 240 Ibs. and down are steady 
to 5c lower than last Thursday, while 
heavier weights are 5@15c higher. De- 
mand was good for all weights at the 
advance. The late top reached $3.00 to 
all interests on choice 160- to 220-lb. 
weights. Most of the more desirable 
150- to 250-lb. weights sold from $2.90 
@3.00, while 260- to 325-lb. butchers 


went at $2.65@2.90. Packing sows are 


strong to 10c higher at $2.00@2.35. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs met a ready out- 
let, and final values are 15@40c over 
Choice fed westerns 
reached $6.00 on Thursday, the —_ 

ate 


late last week. 


since November 11, last year. 
sales of fed lambs ranged from $5.50@ 


5.90. Best native lambs sold at $5.50, 
The first 
advance in several months was scored 
in mature sheep when best fat ewes sold 
at $2.85, around 25c higher than last 


with others at $5.00@5.35. 


week. Most of the fat ewes were taken 
at $1.50@2.15. 
re 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 12, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
Steers sold steady to 25c higher, 


ago: 





January 14, 1933. 


desirable light and medium weight de- 
scriptions showing the advance; mixed 
yearlings and heifers, 25@50c higher; 
all other slaughter classes, unchanged. 
Top 1,114-lb. matured steers scored 
$6.25; best 975-lb. yearling steers, 
$5.75; bulk of all steers, $3.65@5.40. 
Most mixed yearlings and heifers scored 
$4.25@5.50, with top mixed yearlings 
$6.25 and top heifers $5.75. Most cows 
cashed at $2.25@3.00; low cutters, $1.25 
@1.50. The four-day session closed 
with top sausage bulls $2.85; top veal- 
ers, $5.75. 

HOGS—Porker prices gained 10@ 
15c on the weightier kinds during the 
past week and lost 5@10c on the light- 
er end. The top Thursday was $3.35, 
with bulk of hogs at $3.00@3.30; pack- 
ing sows, $2.10@2.40. 

SHEEP—Lambs and yearlings ad- 
vanced 50c, sheep holding steady. De- 
sirable lambs finished at $6.00@6.25; 


buck lambs, $5.00@5.25; yearlings, 
$4.75@5.50; fat ewes, $1.50@2.00. 
——e—_— 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 12, 1933. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were in improved demand during the 
week. Trading on most days was mod- 
erately active, with prices showing 
strength. Yearlings and light steers 
were in best demand, and prices ad- 
vanced fully 25c. Weighty steers and 
medium weights held fully steady, with 
instances 25c higher on strictly good to 
choice grades. Heifers advanced 25@ 
50c, but beef cows were in narrow de- 
mand and lost around 25c. Cutter 
grades, bulls and vealers held steady. 
Choice long yearlings, averaging 1,066 
Ibs., earned $6.85; strictly choice 1,161- 
lb. weights, $7.00. 


HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show hog prices 10@20c 
higher, with the trade featured by broad 
demand from all sources. Thursday’s 
top was $3.00 on 200 to 220 lbs., with 
the following bulks: 140 to 250 lbs. 
$2.75@2.95; 250 to 350 Ibs., $2.45@2.85; 
packing sows, $2.10@2.30. 

SHEEP—An improved dressed lamb 
situation, coupled with moderate re- 
ceipts and expansion in shipping in- 
quirv, were factors that resulted in a 
15@25c advance on practically all kill- 
ing classes during the period. Thurs- 
day’s bulk fed wooled lambs sold $5.75 
@6.00; top, $6.10; sorted natives, large- 
ly $5.75@5.85. Good and choice year- 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
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BRANCHES 
Logansport, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


H. L. SPARKS & CO. 


Gen’l Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 








Springfield, Mo. 
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lings quoted $4.00@4.75; similar grade 
ewes, $1.25@2.00; light ewes, up to 


$2.25. 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 12, 1933. 


CATTLE—Aggressive buying more 
than offset increased receipts, and 
slaughter classes generally showed 25c 
gains for the week. Better grade light 
yearlings and some heifers indicated 
further upturn. Choice 1,128-lb. beeves 
and 907-lb. yearlings brought $6.75, 
good 1,494-lb. bullocks earned $4.40, and 
most grainfeds turned at $3.75@5.00. 
Best heifers scored $6.00, and most 
short feds cleared at $4.35 down. Beef 
cows cashed freely at $2.00@2.75, and 
low cutters and cutters went largely at 
$1.50@2.00. Bulls and vealers strength- 
ened. Heavy medium bulls ranged up 
to $2.75; choice vealers, $4.50. 


HOGS—Moderate receipts under im- 
proved shipping inquiry gave strength 
to the local situation, and prices worked 
slightly higher. Compared with a week 
ago, closing quotation showed a strong 
to 15c higher deal. Thursday’s top 
reached $3.05; bulk 140- to 260-lb. 
weights, $2.75@3.00; 260 to 300 lbs., 
$2.50@2.75; big weights, down to $2.35; 
packing sows, $2.00@2.30. 


SHEEP—Liberal receipts around the 
market circle were readily absorbed, 
and local trade on fat lambs ruled 25 
@40c higher. Late bulk of native and 
fed westerns brought $5.75@6.00; top, 
$6.00 to all interests. Aged sheep 
showed a 25c advance, and choice 
handyweight ewes brought $2.50. 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 12, 1933. 


CATTLE—Light steers and yearlings 
advanced 25@50c this week with maxi- 
mum strength on lighter yearlings and 
heifers. Heavy steers are strong to 25c 
higher; cows, 10@15c higher; other 
killing classes, unchanged. Choice 1,191- 
Ib. steers at $6.60 set the highest top 

rice in more than a month; several 
ots of 1,020- to 1,070-lb. long yearlings 
at $6.25; choice 1,266-lb. steers, $5.85; 
bulk all steers and yearlings, $4.00@ 
5.35. Best mixed yearlings brought $5.40; 
straight heifers, $5.00 down, although 
individuals sold up to $5.50; bulk heif- 
ers, $3.50@4.60; most beef cows, $2.25 
@3.00; cutters and low cutters, $1.50@ 
2.00; bulls, $2.25@2.50; top vealers, 
$5.00; killing calves, $3.00@4.50. 


HOGS—Market shows a 10@20c ad- 
vance over a week ago on heavy hogs 
and sows, and this was maintained to- 
day in spite of the heaviest day’s sup- 
ply since January a year ago. On light 
and medium weghts there was virtually 
no change for the week. Top today 
was $3.00; bulk hogs, 250 lbs. down, 
$2.90@3.00; 260 to 300 lIbs., $2.80 and 
$2.85; some common and medium qual- 
ity hogs, $2.50@2.75; sows, mostly £2.00 
@2.25; top light sows, $2.35. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs reached the $6.00 
basis today for the first time in about 
six weeks. Bulk of the day’s supply 
of desirable westerns brought the price; 
top natives, $5.75; some native clipped 
lambs, $5.50, the market showing a 
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25@40c advance over one week ago. 
Bulk of week’s supply of westerns 
brought $5.50@6.00; natives, $5.25@ 
5.50; several loads fat yearlings, $4.25@ 
4.75; two-year-old wethers, $2.50@3.50; 
old ewes, $2.00@2.25. 

— fe 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 11, 1933. 


CATTLE—Little price variation oc- 
curred in trade on slaughter cattle 
other than in the case of matured steers 
and fat cows. These ruled weak to 25c 
lower in line with outside trends. Choice 
long yearlings reached $6.00; light 
yearlings, $5.25; bulk all fed offerings, 
$3.50@4.75; low grade matured steers, 
down to $2.75. Beef cows centered at 
$2.00@2.50; heifers, $2.75@4.00; cut- 
ters, $1.25@1.75; medium grade bulls, 
from $2.75 down. Vealers, on a 50c 
break, sold mostly at $3.00@4.00. 


HOGS—In the hog house, prices 
worked around 10c higher, better 160- 
to 200-lb. weights selling today at $2.90 
to mostly $3.00; 200- to 290-lb. weights, 
$2.50@2.90; packing sows, $2.00@2.20; 
pigs, $2.75. 


SHEEP—Slaughter lambs show little 
change, better natives recently selling 
at $5.50; selected fed lambs to $5.75; 
throwouts, down to $3.60. Ewes con- 
tinued unchanged at $1.00@1.75. 


——— fe. - 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 12, 1933. 


Unusually light loadings for mid- 
January at 21 concentration points and 
7 packing plants in Iowa and Minne- 
sota were responsible for some improve- 
ment in demand, and hog prices ad- 
vanced to the highest level since early 
in December. Late bulk good to choice 
180- to 220-lb. weights, $2.70@2.95; 230- 
to 250-lb. averages, $2.60@2.85; 260- to 
300-lb. weights, $2.45@2.70; long haul 
carloads, 5@10c above the outside bulk 
prices at several yards. Packing sows 
were scarce and in broad demand, sell- 
ing mostly from $2.00@2.25 late. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Jan. 12: 


This Last 

week. week. 
0 SE re 53,100 35,300 
Saturday, Jan. . 40,800 29,200 
Monday, Jan. 9 66,000 Holiday 
Tuesday, Jan. 10 17,200 56, 
Wednesday, Jan. 22,400 27.600 
Thursday, Jan. 12 28,800 46,800 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


Al 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at = 





























centers for the week ended Jan. 7, 1933, with 
comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended, Prey. week, 
Jan. 7. week. 1932. 
ee eee 22,370 18,81 34,824 
OS ee ee 18,859 16,924 20,110 
CR the ou ¥.00ssrionere 13,089 12,587 804 
Best Bt. Lowls ....s.00. 9,358 8,915 8,776 
EE vonscevcceseces 4,633 5, 10,148 
EE ED voswke sn Wikecae 5.839 6,425 9,680 
WEL. cbbsdevscedadene 1,424 1,211 2,950 
SG WEEE ctcaceveceee panes 2,968 6,237 
oo 1,662 1,494 2,014 
NS ee 1,176 795 1,807 
New York & Jersey City. 6,954 6,850 9,261 
Oklahoma City ......... ,097 3,140 3,864 
vc anon suede 264 2,630 4,505 
SE oaetktvenceude sare 2,033 1,411 2,664 
i SD -dsnke sweats dime 5,958 6,085 cece 
ee 2,562 1,886 eee 
NEE akinvainwes wren 103,228 97,669 140,644 
HOGS. 
Re 102,597 125,195 7,553 
ERRORS 703 17,417 17,976 
NE ale hares 4a eae 488 483 66,042 
Tee BR. BOWS .ccacccee 26,512 27,525 36,804 
eee 22,947 25,038 26,030 
SN EE. wis.a600 o0004c<h 32,618 31,137 48,842 
ena conte niaieen 8,488 6,959 8,984 
PT ED . cencemsaace'e onthe 2,636 4,090 
EINER, “iin.c'c.d. anon 14,429 18,756 19,548 
pC ERE eee 13,1938 14,544 27,614 
New York & Jersey City. 42,167 1,969 62,549 
Oklahoma City ......... 8,243 5,774 6,514 
ee ae 19,574 4,506 22,629 
MEE sc ccedtinkeasenent 8,218 4,200 11,296 
Ts ME cwascscecasines 35,323 41,233 awe 
GOD 5.08 ciety ances 12,892 15,068 an 
WOE oc sisncevstesetves 408,392 437,440 496,471 
SHEEP 
eer ee 51,305 .269 89,272 
a re re 16,560 7,889 40,775 
cine dana cuncmnekre 15,881 13,737 ,483 
Ss eee 5,308 809 8,241 
Bes DN vc sawecsadcenee 13,333 10,572 24,708 
EE wend ews sue) ante 8,789 964 14,938 
L. ee 2,230 715 1,748 
Fort Worth 2,666 13,646 
Philadelphia .... wie 5,991 8,531 
Indianapolis 1,294 758 1,271 
New York & Jersey City. 52,860 47,679 72,717 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,147 940 3,454 
eee 1,724 1,741 2,617 
OO eee 2,478 2,079 5,143 
= . yee eee 0,948 9,910 one 
Pe eee 1,049 763 aoe 
ere 191,083 173,482 329,544 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 7, 1933: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 7 ..... 138,000 511,000 222,000 
Previous week .......... 119,000 508,000 191,000 

De nntéedavdvsceneueese ,000 ,000 426,000 
WEEE. a wnececansugasaneden 202,000 851,000 403,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

.. <<. OS SS rrr ee 437,000 
pS Ee rae eee 434,000 
SE widaddeecckes0tasonterstees-an eee erel 823,000 
DL 000500 wnces'vie 400 eu ee wenheneeesaeeue 941,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 7 ..... 104,000 376,000 161,000 
Previous week ......... 94,000 382,000 143,000 
SEE surresteesigeesswhes 161,000 667,000 332,000 
BIDE cvccccccgccvocesccws 153,000 000 320,000 

~——Ye--—- 


Are your men posted on the abuses 
that cost money in handling live hogs? 
Have them read chapter 1 of “Pork 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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From the Nation’s Oldest and Largest 
Livestock Buying Organization 
Detroit, Mich. Cincinnati, Ohio Dayton, Ohio Montgomery, Ala. 








LIVE STOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 


SERVICE 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


latest book. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, Jan. 7, 
1233, with comparisons, are report to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 3,708 200 16,471 
Swift B OO. cccccccccces 3,343 631 13,885 
Wilson & C0. .cccccceee 2,333 456 6,401 
We. B Ge. ccccccesess 1,757 545 4,330 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co 1,193 ecee eves 
G. H. Hammond Co. .... 7 222 ‘ 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 577 amine oses 
GRIGBETS occcccccccoscecs 2,051 28,169 28,884 
GEES cc vccccceosevsceve 7,528 29,511 17,793 


; Boyd, Lunham 
Pr 
Pkg Co., 5,142 hogs. 





Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,091 hogs; 7 a Pkg. 


85 hogs; 















oducts Corp., 3,791 hogs; Agar 





Total: 34,177 cattle, 7,156 calves, 74,405 hogs, 
77,764 sheep. 
Not including 244 cattle, 339 calves, 54,900 
hogs and 2,425 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 
alves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 3,014 2,916 3,079 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 2,161 2,250 3,177 
Morris & 2,035 1,952 1,228 
Swift & Co 2,299 6,554 3,523 
Wilson & Co........ 2,208 2,656 3,519 
Independent Pkg. en 300 
Jos. Baum Pkg. 450 ooee “oi 
GED ev cceccteecceceses 6,692 6,075 2,013 
BOOM ccccccccccccecces 18,859 22,703 16,560 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.. 3,673 14,345 3,884 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 523 857 5,118 
Dold Pkg. Co. 581 727 cece 
Morris & Co. 1,315 178 1,754 
Swift & Co. 3,130 8,336 5,224 
Others coee 18,425 eben 
Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 66 cattle; Fn Omaha 
Pkg. Co., 17 cattle; Mayesowich Co., 5 
cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 61 cattle; * 4 Roth & 


Sons, 14 cattle; So. 


cattle; Sinclair Pkg. 


Co., 
Co., 115 cattle. 





Total: 13,364 cattle and calves; 
15,980 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 1,358 1,388 
Swift & Co. .ccccce 1,422 1,131 
Morris & Oo........ 651 
Hunter Pkg. Co.. 
American Pkg. Co... 24 
Heil Pkg. Co....... eooe 
ar Sm Giccces Seas cove 
Circle Fee Gdecece Pere anal 
DE weanseecede-e 1,484 2,519 
WE. ucaccetusnuse 1,638 274 
DOOR. ccccceseeses 7,398 5,963 


Not including 1,421 cattle, 1,398 
hogs and 829 sheep bought direct. 


8ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 





ee @ Gta cccecas 1,857 508 
Armour and Co..... 1,678 479 
GED evceccescesce 615 25 
TOE ccvcccceczcs 4,150 1,012 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,820 87 
Armour and Co..... 1,907 86 
Sees B Gav ccccccce 1,739 73 
eer 1,164 a 
GE éb.cudvaceccens 166 12 
GD seesdigceces 6,786 262 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 











Armour and Co..... 1,653 268 
Wilson & Oo........ z 
QERETB ccccccccccces 143 66 
DOE cecccveccess 3,440 657 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 689 247 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 268 18 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 24 nie 
Dunn-Ostertag ° 67 
Fred W. Dold...... 76 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 35 
SON 6 <sediasintn-nad 1,159 265 
Not including 2,848 hogs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & COs. ...ccee 446 143 
Armour and Co..... 613 109 
GERRES  ccccccccceces 1,060 139 
BOOM eccsececcese 2,119 391 











Omaha Pkg. Co., 36 cattle: 
Lincoln Pkg. Co., 195 cattle; Nagle Pkg. 
497 cattle; 

















Co., 136 
Wilson & 
; 57,868 hogs; 
Hogs. Sheep. 
3,044 2,566 
3,078 1,683 
2,231 “189 
551 acos 
1,269 cove 
a evce 
20,738 1,281 
3 870 
7.250 6,589 
calves, 41,355 
Hogs. Sheep. 
2,001 8,507 
10, 4,720 
3, 1,213 
26,423 14,530 
Hogs. Sheep 
12,863 2,088 
12,718 3,615 
7,382 3,238 
8,090 2,172 
60 éaee 
41,113 11,113 
Hogs. Sheep. 
3,909 532 
3,915 615 
419 n5q0 
8,243 1,147 
Hogs. Sheep. 
3,406 2,198 
_— 32 
5,640 2,230 
direct. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
1,633 
2,551 240 
3,427 755 
7,611 3,658 
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8T. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,780 3,986 14,122 5,010 
Cudahy i. CO. rece 248 108 oses cove 
Swift & Oo......... ,307 6,020 21,201 5,938 
eng Pkg. Co.... 1,623 103 weuet jake 
Ceaedousenees *090 114 21,776 2,439 
DE cescccccsss - 7,048 10,331 57,089 13,387 

MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


























Plankinton ip Co. 1,418 6,579 10,534 781 
Swift & Co., Balt.. .... Saye 554 coos 
U. D. B. Co., N. Y. 33 eeee case eeee 
The Layton Co..... eee ecee 1,204 oune 
BR, Gums ......--.- 22 9 V7 36 
Co.. Mil Hs 3,239 oom cece 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y 20 aids “ane core 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... cose 192 wean 
Shippers eveewecetes 180 26 106 22 
CURED ccccccccccsce 362 300 155 210 
TOR cccceievnces 2,583 10,153 12,912 1,049 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
came BS Bos ccccss 934 598 10,278 1,225 
Armour and Co..... 763 118 «1,644 cece 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 ocse 912 ote 
Brown 7. acenmen 126 25 173 eeee 
Stumpf Bros. ...... wees cece . 
a fy Pkg. Co.. 17 oe ° 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 11 wate * 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 100 4 ° 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 41 6 eoce 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 32 ege coe ° 
‘ 63 nuhin 36 
1,454 11,908 6,291 
68 423 132 
2,336 26,233 7,684 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W._Gall’s Sons.. .... e 14 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 11 "537 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,300 + ae 1,102 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 153 eoce 
J. hrey Pkg. Co 1 vee ae 4 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 11 ecco |= 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 15 cose 345 o<Ae 
J. Schlacter’s Sons.. 174 58 ange ot 
F. Schr z. 16 ese0 |e ease 
John F. Stegner 193 171 wéike 59 
BEE cccecescces 125 476 = 1,757 ca 
BE sereveccsecous 1,116 410 382 299 
TRE cwwevesesess 3,115 1,469 16,306 1,678 


Not including 907 cattle, 140 calves, 6,014 hogs 
and 708 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Jan. 7, 1933, with comparisons: 


























CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

Jan. 7. week. 1931. 
OE cnccsasuneeeus 34,177 28,284 651,382 
a MY ccienwinwees 18, 85: 16,924 god 
kdpencuerwdeudas 13,364 13,226 21,946 
fasts Bt. Teale wccccccce 7,398 8,631 12,619 
SE, secereetencece .150 5,384 10; 465 
SE GT ec cctccccecese 6,786 7,538 10,932 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,440 2,694 3,334 
WEE wacosesconceress 1,159 1,064 2,419 
DORVEP cccccccccccccccce 2,119 1,589 3,042 
i i cingesedeetvenee 7,048 5,866 9,781 
Milwaukee ..........+- 2,583 2,013 3,695 
Indianapolis ............ 3,285 3,059 4,167 
Cincinnati .........cee0e 3,115 2,253 3,381 
BOR ccccccccccccceses 107,483 98,525 157,273 

HOGS. 
Chicago ..-.cceee .-. 74,405 81,488 173,098 
ae City . 22,703 17,417 17,976 
MMARR ccccce . 57,868 43,650 41,985 
East St. Louis . 47,250 48,089 68,193 
St. Joseph ... . 26,423 29,936 38,078 
Sioux City . 41,113 37,564 101,616 
Oklahoma” City . 8,243 5,774 4,901 
Wichita ...... - 5,640 3,987 3,833 
Denver . 7,611 4,468 10,248 
St. Paul . 57,099 57,660 110,230 
Milwaukee . - 12,912 5,482 2,046 
Indianapolis 26,233 22,928 29,895 
Cincinnati 16,306 14,344 19,904 
TD .nctencecneessenes 366,806 382,747 632,003 
SHEEP. 
WD ccdenseeessesceee 77,764 60,748 120,771 
Kansas City ............ .560 17,889 40,775 
Aida oie 60: tah 15,980 14,095 49,131 
SC Bt. Tomie ...ccccce 6,589 7,804 11,488 
= a biebetedadeuae 14,530 12,034 155 
SME eacecscscceces 11,113 8,077 15,951 
Oklahoma’ imasaaccs 1,14 940 3,454 
SE | haicn akin gets we a a 715 1,748 
an ay SHawsesecd coegece x 2,788 14,438 
Mi, BUM cececccvcccesec 13,387 10,674 20,764 
Ree 1,049 805 ,660 
Indianapolis ............ 7,684 5,762 9,625 
ere 1,678 1,370 2,848 
TORRE ccccccccccccccecs 173,369 143,701 320,808 
—_@— 


How about spacing hogs in the cool- 
er? Have your men read chapter 4 of 
“PoRK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

















RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Jan. 2 ....14,125 1,194 22,702 14,682 
Tues., Jan. 3 ... 7,495 1,784 18,761 9,787 
Wed., Jan. 4.... 7,885 1,718 21,937 13,910 
Thurs., Jan. 5 .. 3,168 1,501 26,867 11,589 
Fri., Jan. 6 .... 1,070 716 48=629,217 =—-:17, 361 
Sat., Jan. 7 .... 200 100 «617, 5,000 
Total this week. .33,943 7,013 136,484 72,329 
Previous week ao 4.170 152,099 55,433 
Year ago ....... 52, 213,042 123,102 
Two years ago. 1143, 152 11'761 273,416 93,669 

SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Jan. 2 -- 3,333 276 6,706 7,481 
Tues., Jan. 3 ... 2,502 302 4,211 3,786 
Wed., Jan. 4 . 3,030 199 5,115 4,609 
Thurs., Jan. 5 .. 2,038 199 5,029 5,338 
Fri., Jan. 6 .... 841 4 5,699 6,870 
Gat., TOR. To ccee GD  coccce ,000 3,000 
Total this week. .12,044 980 27,760 31,174 
Previous week .. 9,883 614 22,950 22,019 
Year ago ....... 6,900 1,349 ‘ 44,814 
Two years ago. .13,783 71,645 35,226 
Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 7, 

with comparisons: 

1933. 1932. 
GATED « cc cccccccccesccvccsoeseoes - 33, 51,483 
ED. acccecruceacenseesecoreamems 7,013 9,160 
BED cccceccceccsee eedevenceoouts 136,484 184,447 
EE svcvceness reteusdecvecoesee 72,3 104,122 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Jan. 7..$ 4.95 $3.05 $1.85 $ 5.85 
Previous week ...... 5.25 8.05 1.85 5.90 
DD tnidsepduecrces 7.10 4.15 2.05 6.10 
BE wctccceccceseos 10.00 7.75 3.00 7.85 
BED cvcavsceescencs 90 9.50 5.00 12.75 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
*Week ended Jan. 7 .... 22,100 109,100 41,200 
Previous week ...cccce 17,661 129,149 33,414 
SY idintxaxendasskenaee 35,650 148,764 78,288 
MEES «443 sanaebeanecnenny 29,969 201,771 58,448 


*Saturday, Jan. 7, 1933, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 





Receipts, average weights and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 

No. Avg. Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Jan. 7..136,484 230 $ 3.40 $ 3.06 

Previous week ....... 152,099 226 3,50 3,6 

EEE encccccecesoccues 213,042 226 4,60 4,15 

BEUE ccececevcossceene 273,416 232 8,2 7, 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO -HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Jan. 6, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 

Week ended Jan. 6 
Previous week 





CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Jan. 12, 1933, were as follows: 

Week 








ended, Prev. 

Jan. 12. week. 

Packers’ purchasers . . 59,314 48,467 

Direct to packers 77,975 53,867 

Shippers’ purchases 26,666 28,998 

MEN’ “sdeudccecuscoecacusea sues. 163,955 131,332 
~ fe 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Jan. 7, 1933: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

See GF cc ccscece 3,957 7,643 3,774 24,749 
Central Union ...... 2,095 923 oose Sa 
BF BOE wseccwcsss 120 2,819 11,772 17,968 
. wvsn ones seus 11,385 15,546 44,170 
Previous week .845 21,363 46,588 
TE GG sccccevccs 12,547 25,438 46,502 

i 


DECEMBER BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for Dec., 1932, were: 

Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

..10,375 19,926 57,375 102,951 

83,584 


3,795 16,139 25,438 
6,637 3,761 31,527 19,641 


Receipts .. 
Shipments 
Local slaughter ... 











Jar 


PRPSEAS RIP er Ree 
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. ae RECEIPTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
on F , 
periods SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1933. Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Jan. 12, 1933, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. @S reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Sheep (ee ee ee 200 17,000 5,000 Hogs 2 (sett or oily pe sand roast- © CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
. peat Sn : ih : j } 
14,682 Re 215 31500 1,235 Tt. Te T4O-160 ‘be.) g4-ch.....83.20@ $50 $310@ 3.35 $215@ 205 8215@ 3.00 $2.88 8.10 

’ Te TAME ceccececcecevve J . . * weece. ae ' t . . t . . : ; 
11588 a 1bo 3800 BOR Mad wre (200-298 bes) “gach... 325@ 335 $15@ 330 285 300 285q 300 2 3.00 
"5.000 Wek 708 tte 2 fO OO 208 ibs:) “gach... 2.90@ 810 2.900 818 2690 280 27q@ 205 2:40 280 
gee | Bee et Ry naa 1802 IRR I Tei ESG75 Weis 
55,433 MUMS «cans kiniee eases 100 ree (350-425 Ibs.) good ........... 2.45 2-65 2. 2.40 2.15 2.25 2. 2.25  2.00@ 2-20 
123,102 es epee apeeanaedaaaiond 100 500 100 (425-550 Ibs.) good ........... 2.35@ 2.55 2. 235 2.10 220 1. 210 1.90 2.15 
93,668 Indianapolis ............ 100 2,000 100 (275-550 Ibs.) ane ae TE ‘ ; : : ‘ : : i : 2.00 

MEER svcnncaseccccs 100 1,500 300 Sltr. pigs (100-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 2.65@ 3.10 2. SME: awa. cuits 2:50@ 2.75 2. i 
DD  saactécceseues 100 2,300 300 Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (Pigs excl.) 3.07-234 lbs. 3.09-230 lbs. 2.77-237 Ibs. 2.82-247 Ibs. oevcsecece 

Sheep, Betale ptbtasorsenese -ee = 1,300 cose Slaughter Cattle and | Salven: 

7 FOIA ccccccccccccece eeee 600. ): 

3788 Nashville ste eeeeeeeeeees sees 700 100 “aa = aati i eee ...-. 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 625@ 7.00 6. 6.50 

i ee eee ee eee ee 5250 6.75 500g 6.50 5,25 6-50 5.25 6.35 4.35 8.00 

: MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1933. Rts EO SEER EE SORE 4. 5. ’ t : t : : : . 
e870 akan ade ence 3256 4:50 2356 3.50 2.75@ 4.00 3.00@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.75 
3,000 NNR el ar sista et 11,000 45,000 23,000 

Tames ORY 2000000000 7 a Se 6.50@ 7.35 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.50 
31,174 GARR  cccccsccccccccccs 7,000 11,500 10,500 5.25@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.50 5. 6.50 4.75@ 6.35 4. 5.75 
=. Sy BORE, wossovovnesvees -—. See See 4.25@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.25 8.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.50 
“= SEE setresesetneye ee 3.00@ 4.25 2.75@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.50 
35,226 Sioux City .......ee eee. 3,500 9,000 14500 

| ~- ; . : 00 5.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 
~~ ae men - 1 oa (Ee  £78G 6.00 1g $50 500g 625 15q 6.00 ike 5.50 
aa Denver 1,600 7,000 5,000 : 4.00@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 475 3.50@ 4.75 3. 

’ uisv e@ . 

9,160 1,000 2,200 500 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.25@ 8.25 4.75@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 
184,447 wolanal lis 400 5,000 3,000 1 50g 5.75 og 5.00 008 5.50 tie 5.00 Pet 5.25 
104,122 eee paigh 600 3,800 2,500 

Pittsburgh . ’ . 
Cincinnati 1,300 7,400 900 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 625 4.75@ 5.50 
oC Buffalo .. 800 6,500 6,900 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.00@ 4.75 
» lone Cleveland 600 3,500 5,000 "25@ 5.00 2.75@ 5.00 2.75@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.50  2.50@ 4.00 
5 $ 5.85 Nashville ........ ++ 900 1,000 300 4.75@ 6.75 .seeseeees 4.25@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.25 
5 5.90 
re en nn, Oe eee 8.25@ 5.00 .......... 2. 4.25 2. 4.50 2.00 425 
SE GMI .cccccccccesoccce GOMD GOIN GEM 9 GE ike isevccctincesaccasas 2.75@ 3.50 3. 8.50 2.50@ 2.75 2.60@ 3. $ 
0 12.75 Chicago Gig 8.000 38,000 Gog EE ORE ERE: ie 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 | 2:50 i 2:60 1.75@ 2.25 
RS. SA ebapapenaee 8,500 10,500 9,000 Low cutter and cutter ....... 1.75@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.00 1.25@ 2.00 1. 1.75 
° 7 BB cvccccccscecece ¥ y ’ LLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
~ St Joseph TERESI 1,000 4,500 4,500 wg = BS ms * icss 285@ 8.75 8.00@ 3.25 25 2.75 2.50@ 2.75 2.50@ 8.25 
Shee Eh oer 3,000 8,000 3,000 GUINE n vigens deny ceneoe sco 2:50@ 3.25 FG 3.00 1.75@ 2.50 1. 2.50 1. 2.65 
> EEE snccaveees cesses 1,500 10,500 2,700 VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
) 41,200 er 1,700 800 1,200 MMUEIND. 5 cccsvatsessvanees 4.00@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.75 3.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 5.00 
, BNWEEESS «200000000000 2,500 300 SN. n.ccci-actecacaces 3.50@ 4.00 3.25@ 425 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.00 
my ies **horeserrenees > —_ “aS ME re eee se 2:50@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.25 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.00 
4 O MUISVILIS wcccccccccccese 
I a oe Ca on 900 1,800 CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : it~ temeemniioe 
Indianapolis ............ 1,500 6,000 2,000 ip atts ee eee 3.50@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.75 3.00@ 4.50 3.50@ 4. . ‘ 
‘ES —............0 aon ae 800 IE china cared omignie scons 3506 8.50 200g 4.50 300g 3.00 308 3.50 350g 3.00 
1 average — pasecetebesene 4 ee poo Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
NS Jeol coicinyanere-ecacy emai ae : 
Geveland .....-.-++0+++« 200 «1,200 2,400 ™(90 Ibe.. down)—Good-cholce. .. 585@ 640 5.50@ 625 5.50@ 5.85 5.50@ 590 5.50@ 6.00 
>rices— FAMINE. 202s seecceeees 100 900 800 I acs iccnete oeees 425@ 5.75 3.00@ 650 3.75@ 5.50 8.50@ 5.50 8.00@ 5.50 
(90-98 Ibs.)—Good-choice >... 5.73@ 6.35 5.85@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.85 6.25@ 5. 5. . 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1933. (98-110 Ibs.)—Good-choice .... 5.50@ 6.10 .......... 5. GME Ss sancas oe pawereanes 
A THERS: 
MEP seocesessvorcsves S509 22,000 18,000 —Good- 25 4.75@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.75 425@ 4.75 4.25@ 5.00 
Kansas WOW atewewsrries os aa che Medium PS) Gook-cholce | -- $75@ £50 $50 475 $:00G 4.00 $.80@ 425 $25@ 125 
BADR ccccccccccsccscecs ov, . . 
SRM, nccceneosnecnes 2/500 8,000 1,900 EWES: 
oe 2g bom hae (it, Mi) gett FG RE HTN METS imere Lae tee 
giepmamenanenans 1200 11,000 6,000 (All weights)—Com.-med. .. 1.25@ 2.25 .75@ 1.50 .50@ 1.50 1.00@ 1.50  .50@ 1.50 
Fort Worth ............ 1,500 15400 1,000 
DEY <cievesnecseus po ease = 
MVEP cccccccccccccssecs “, 
— styl cietubacs seine - .ae 10° LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. - eer SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
DBR ae ‘ , 3 _ . salle 
Infianapolis ciebaecnie eeeee vee = 3.680 Livestock prices at Chicago during 90 Ibs. down—Good & ch.. 5.95 5.71 5.68 
Gacianati. 1.0.2... 900 5,000 600 December, 1932, with qemqeeneanet 00 Oe Sone—etio «.-: & ; : 
MED ccvveccoccsecccee 1 x . * jov., Co» ’ ° ° 
earns a a ee LE 
ERED etcevessaedeees SLAUG R CA AND LERS. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1933. " 
Prev i Steere ome. Choice ...8696 $7.55 goss CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
. week. Chicago ee ecccoscccccccce 6,000 22,000 12,000 . ‘i Good ..... 5.77 6.55 8.87 . . . 
4 48,467 Kansas City -........... 2,500 7,000 8,000 Medium’. 465 537 629 a a Canadian mas m4 bang 
. oo ye Oe seeeeee ey BR Common -- 3.62 4.08 4.38 stock price summary, week Jan. 5, b 
— an Bt. Joseph ee... ee ceesc: 1,300 12500 4,000 Oe a... a a ae BUTCHER STEERS. 
/ oux . er 2, A * q eke 5 7.76 11.60 , t 1,050 Ibs. 
5 181,882 rap Lop) eee eee «= 000.000 ee. Cee .-- Cee oe iid 
Fort Worth s....02..00. 1,400 1,000 2,200 én ton . ae 
OMTEROS cccccccccescos . TS Ja 5. week, 
 aieieageienageds 800 2,500 1,700 550-850 Ibs. Choice ... oes br ‘3 aie ; es 94.00 ‘aa a 
K ME scaceiwacacac. 100 600 200 Good ..... 5. ; cro t . . 

‘ Wichita ..... nee ae 700 2,200 700 Medium .. 4.27 4.85 5.06 Montreal 4.50 +o by-4 
w York Indianapolis -. 600 7,000 1,500 Cows— Winnipeg 4.00 4.25 6.00 
7, 1938: Pittsburgh -- 100 2,000 800 Choice ... 3.54 3.82 450 Calgary 3,50 3.25 475 

: : Cincinnsti 800 6,000 ee ee 2.89 3.26 3.79 Edmonton 4 250 
gs. Sheep. Buffalo ... 100 2,000 500 Com.&med. 2.23 2.60 3.08 Yt ce F . r 4 x4 25 
74 24,149 Cleveland 200 1,300 1,000 Vealers (Milk-fed)— on ll "* S95 275 3.00 
iL CEE IGAE 100 900 300 Good . 5.26 5.09 6.40 
72 7,968 seine Satta oe out Medium .. 420 3.81 4.93 SELECT BACON HOGS. 
——= oe , ’ ° HOGS ieee beagieos wemiente $ re -4 “oe ae 
546 44,170 ae 1,500 30,000 14,000 si 44 otent— : Winnipes sees s ss Sees ae 3.65 4:50 
oH os oe oF 1 po wae Ry 4 ¥60-180 {bs.—Good { ch... 8.19 3.45 4.29 Calg Ee cotessdovewe wines be a4 rf 
a ° ° ’ Edmo: ee ee | . 7 
St. Louis op 86mm 0616p «| 100-300 Re—-Cok a... BA Ee Anat... 7.2 3.20 3.45 4.20 
St. Joseph 900 6,500 5,700 Medium weight— Moose Jaw ............ 3.25 3.40 4.20 
Sioux City 1,500 15,000 2,500 220 Ibs.—Good & ch... 8.15 343 481 gasbatoon” 0” 3 3:35 420 
STOCK. St. Paul 2,200 18,000 5,500 250 Ibs.—Good & ch... 3.00 3.42 4.26 
yorth ’ , ht— 
ivestock, Denver 500 2,500 += 3,000 H50.200 Ihe. Good & ch... 3.01 8.41 . 4.22 aS bd 
were: Waavitle 100 500 +555 _ 280-850 Ibs.—Good & ch... 286 3.29 4.16 oo && 
s. Sheep. Indianapolis 300 6000 800 Packing sows (275-500 Ibs.) : 3.75 4.75 
75 102,951 Pittsburgh 100 2'100 500 Medium and good ...... +» 2.38 2.86 3.69 3.75 4.75 
534 Cincinnati 600 3,600 600 Packer & shipper purchases: june ws 
83, ss 
27 «19,041 Buffalo ... 200 2,600 900 Average weights, Ibs..... 229 231 223 3. <i 
Cleveland .. 300 1,200 700 Average cost ....... «-+-9 8.04 $ 3.84 $ 4.20 3.50 4. 
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Chicago Section 


Fred Begg, president, Powers, Begg 
& Co., Jacksonville, Ill., was a business 
visitor in the city this week. 

M. A. Nicholson, Detroit provision 
broker, has removed to larger quarters 
at 2580 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 16,407 cattle, 3,890 
calves, 22,405 hogs, 36,801 sheep. 

_ Lacy Lee, Chicago provision broker, 

is now represented in the Philadelphia 
—— by W. J. Riley, veteran Eastern 
roker. 


_George Sunderland, well-known pro- 
vision authority, this week associated 
himself with the provision brokerage 
firm of Dan Gallagher, 327 So. La Salle 
street, Chicago, adding one more to a 
strong staff. 


H. P. Morris, manager of the South 
Chicago branch of Wilson & Co., who 
recently met with an automobile acci- 
dent which confined him to the hospital 
for several days, is reported well on the 
way to recovery. He was badly cut and 
bruised but sustained no severe injuries. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 7, 1933, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 


Jan. 7. week. week, '32. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..11,955,000 10,095,000 11,906,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..37,122,000 37,376,000 54,192,000 


Lard, Ibs. .........10,399,000 7,794,000 9,872,000 


F. A. Kennedy, sales representative 
for the Visking Corporation at Balti- 
more, Md., was on his way home from 
the recent sales convention at Chicago 
when he received word of the death of 
both his parents in an automobile acci- 
dent at the old home at Chester, IIl., 
and he was compelled to turn about and 
begin a sorrowful journey Westward. 

Thirteenth annual dinner of the 
Armour Executive Club was held in the 
Sherman Hotel, January 13, about 850, 
including wives and friends of the 
members, being present. President 
T. G. Lee and vice president Harry G. 
Mills were among the speakers. Myrick 
D. Harding, assistant general manager 
of plants, acted as toastmaster. William 
D. Derby, assistant superintendent of 
the canned foods department, is presi- 
dent of the organization. 


Announcement was made this week 
that T. J. Dee, since 1927 general man- 
ager of the Sioux City plant of Armour 
and Company, has been transferred to 
Chicago, where he will be associated 
with Paul A. Dett in the general pro- 
vision department. 


He was general 








manager at Indianapolis before going 
to Sioux City. Frank P. Catera, who 
has been associated with vice president 
Harry G. Mills in the quality control 
division of the general plant manager’s 
department, succeeds Mr. Dee at Sioux 
City. 

Out-of-town packers who attended 
committee meetings at the Institute of 
American Meat Packers this week in- 
cluded J. C. Stentz, director of sales, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 
Samuel Slotkin, president Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., New York City; F. G. 
Duffield, vice president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Ia.; 
John W. Rath, president, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; W. R. Sinclair, vice 
president, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; S. A. Grow, purchasing agent, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason 
City, Ia.; T. H. Hocker, purchasing 
agent, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; D. L. Hoff, purchasing agent, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


———e - 
VISKING IN NEW HOME. 


Manufacturing operations in the new 
plant of the Visking Corp., manufactur- 
ers of sausage casings, 6733 West 65th 
st., Chicago, Ill., commenced on Decem- 
ber 6. The move from the old plant at 
the Union Stock Yards was made with- 


out entirely suspending manufacturing. 
Production in the new plant started as 
soon as sufficient equipment had been 


r 





installed. Operations in the old plant 
continued until all of the equipment had 
been moved to the new location. About 
three weeks were required to make the 
transfer. All offices were moved to the 
new plant on December 17. 


The new home of the company, made 
necessary by increasing use of Visking 
casings in the meat industry and the 
need for larger manufacturing facil- 
ities, is of brick and steel construction, 
with sprinkler protection throughout. 
The building is 150 by 500 ft., located 
on a site 176 by 650 ft. Sanitary and 
safety devices are the most modern ob- 
tainable. A complete first-aid hospital 
is maintained, with a nurse in constant 
attendance. 


Exclusive of offices the plant is 
divided into 13 main areas, as follows: 
Outside tank storage, with a capacity 
of 10 carloads of essential chemicals 
and fuel oil; power house, in which is 
installed all of the equipment and 
auxiliaries necessary for efficient oper- 
ation; shops equipped with the usual 
machine shop equipment for fabrication 
and erection of the special machinery 
used; chemical storage, insulated vis- 
cose storage room, process chemical 
treatment area, fan area; laboratories 
equipped with the most modern labora- 
tory fixtures and appliances; extrusion 
room, with positions for 10 extrusion 
machines and containing the drying 
equipment; finishing area, with latest 
devices for inspection and packing; fin- 
ished stock storage; traffic department 
with inclosed loading docks. 





WHERE VISKING CASINGS ARE NOW MADE. 


New home of the Visking Corp. is of brick and steel construction, 150 by 500 
ft. The plant is sprinkled through and is equipped with all of the modern sanitary 


and safety devices, including a complete first aid hospital. 


A complete machine 


shop for building and fabricating the machinery used in the manufacture of cellulose 


casings is also included. 
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BROKER 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















GEO. H. JACKLE 
ker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bidg., 405 Lexington Ave., New Y 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





ANNOUNCING: — 


Purchase of the capital 
stock and assets of the 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 


Menges AX. Manse n« 


1515-17-19 NO. GRAND BOULEVARD 


ARCHITECTS — 
CONSULTANTS 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
REFRIGERATION 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Specializing in conversion of Packing 
Plants to meet Federal Inspection 


by 


ST. LOUIS 


ENGINEERS 























Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
119 South 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
1106 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 








NEW PACKER EQUIPMENT HOUSE. 


The Bonnell-Tohtz Company of St. 
Louis has recently been bought by 
Menges-Mange, Inc., which latter com- 
pany will continue the machinery and 
equipment business, coupled with archi- 
tecture, engineering and construction as 
particularly applied to the meat indus- 
try. The new company will, tempo- 
rarily at least, occupy the Bonnell-Tohtz 
Company quarters at 1515-19 North 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis. 


Menges-Mange, Inc., will be under the 
management of Louis J. Menges, who 
for ten years was active in the Bonnell- 
Tohtz Company and had charge of the 
architectural and construction branch of 
that business. Clarence E. Mange, a 
technician and chemical engineer, will 
be in charge of the office management 
and research work. 


The present organization will be re- 
tained and has been added to. Norman 
F. Handlan, for many years with the 
Brecht Company, and subsequently with 
Allbright-Nell Company, is with the 
new company. C. E. Dillon, for several 
years general sales representative for 
the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., 
will serve in a like capacity with 
Menges-Mange, Inc. 


H. W. Tohtz, for years plant manager 
for the Brecht Company, and the past 
eleven years with the Bonnell-Tohtz 
Company, will after a short rest join the 
sales staff. G. S. Cash, for many years 
with Bonnell-Tohtz Company in the 
architectural department, will continue 
in this architectural department. Kirke 
Bonnell plans a long vacation in Cali- 
fornia. a 


Menges-Mange, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed by the Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Corp. to take over the sales and 
distribution of “Boss” machinery for 
the Central and Southern United States. 
This line has been standard with the 
industry for 20 years. They also rep- 
resent leading equipment companies, 
chemical laboratories, sugar refiners 
and spice producers serving the meat 
manufacturing trade, including Dodge 
Corporation, Wm. J. Stange Co., etc. 


The architectural department is par- 
ticularly well equipped with a staff of 
technical and practical men who are 
available to both big and smaller 
packers as consultants and advisers. 
This department will specialize in the 
conversion of non-inspected plants to 
conform to the requirements of both 
local and federal meat inspection. 


KE By, Flavor is a 





DEATH OF JOHN HILBERG, SR. 


John Hilberg, sr., old-time Cincinnati 
meat packer, passed away at the Dea- 
coness hospital, Cincinnati, on January 
6 as the result of injuries sustained in 
a fall the previous week when he fell 
down a flight of stairs in a warehouse. 
Mr. Hilberg was 75 years of age. He 
founded the John Hilberg & Sons Co., 
meat packers, and had long been a fig- 
ure in the Cincinnati meat trade. He 
leaves three sons, William J., Albert J. 
and John Hilberg, Jr., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Walter Seifried. 

— —e-—_— 


ALBERT BAUMAN PASSES ON. 


Albert Bauman, president of the 
Bauman Bros. Packing Co., Lancaster, 
Ohio, died on January 8 at his home in 
Lancaster from heart disease, following 
an illness of several months. The firm 
was founded by the late Charles 
Bauman 55 years ago, and Albert was 
brought up in the business by his father, 
along with three brothers, George, John 
and Fred. He had charge of the buy- 
ing and upon the death of the founder 
he assumed management of the plant 
in addition. He had devoted his entire 
life to the business and to his home 
interests, and was a respected citizen. 
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CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1933. 
on 
Jan. 2, 1983. Open. High. Low. Close. 
REGULAR HAMS. LARD— 
Green Sweet Pickled Jan. ... 4.35 4.35 4.321% 4.32%ax 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. Mar. ...‘.... at a at 4.25ax 
I Ss pe ees s 8% 914, May ... 4.32% 4.32% 4.30 4.30ax 
RE i Shak Se 1% 8 8% July eee wees cece cece 4.40ax 
EE ateunutiotsaater 6% 7 7% Sept. ... .... eee eoee 4.47%4ax 
ME Avant Duipd nve 614 7 74 = = . 
10-16 range ...... 656 hae piss MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1933. 
BOILING HAMS. — i cee ai nis 
Green Sweet Pickled +o sition 5 toon 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. May ee 4.25 “4.25 “4.05 4.05 
BD ‘cxeseentcers 5% 6% 7 July ... 4.40 4.40 4.15 4.15 
| geet 55g 6% 7 NE fc, serecacs aa whee 4.25ax 
SS cans menace 55g 6% 7 ae i a 
16-22 range ...... 556 Paine .... CLEAR BELLIES— 
SKINNED HAMS. im. we ee ‘ka Py 
Sinem Sweet Pickled May ... 3.97% 3.97% 87% 874ax 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1933. 
7% s 8% LARD— 
7% A S. gam ....420 4.20 4.15 4.15b 
ea ge Te one a nse Rey ae, 4.00n 
# 6% , May *.. 4.05 4.07% 4.05 4.07%4b 
o% &% So” ae ....... ea See 4.20b 
5 5% wt HME eas. kes aes mae 4.25b 
_* a CLEAR BELLIES— 
2 rr Jan. ... 3.62% 3.70 8.62% — 3.70b 
May ... 3.82% 3.90 824 -90 
PICNICS. ee * 
Green Sweet Picklea WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1933. 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. LARD— 
hh OCCT TET 456 455 5% a «40 aoe ecee cece 4.20b 
= Destteraier: 4% 4i4 et PME coca * ee ae Bi 4.07%4b 
tt cveseveecnee 44% 44 5 May ... 4.10 4.17% 4.10 4.15ax 
 etewensdetes 4 4% 4% July ... 4.25 4.2714 4.25 4.25ax 
DRE? weds eon aoe 4 4 4% Sept. ... oe. epee sees 4.35ax 
BELLIES. CLEAR BELLIES— 
Green Cured as 40% eae ees eee 3,75 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. May ... 3.90 3.90 3.8714 3.87%ax 
i era 7 @T% 7% 7% July ... 4.30 4.30 4.20 4.20ax 
| SRR 6% 7 TT THU . NUARY 12 
BE scaaGeca tates 5% 6 614 HURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1933. 
BE cseewkescae 5% 5% 6 LARD— 
Zar 5 5% 5% Jan. 4.12% ax 
WIS 0... see e es ° 3° 5% Mar. Re 4.05ax 
D. 8S. BELLIES. ~~ ‘2 4.10ax 
Clear Rib Ju y D 2 ; -20 4.20ax 
Standard. Fancy. rere vem “nee 4.30ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Jan, ... 3.80 3.80 
eooe§ May ... 3.90 3. 90 3. 8244 3.8214 
‘. WU nek naar ‘ 4.20ax 
3% 
3% FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, 1933. 
3% = =LARD— 
314, Jan. ... 4.07 4.07 3.95 3.95ax 
(| ee eeae 3.87ax 
May ... 4.02 4.02 3. 90 3.90b 
Export July ... 4.07 4.07 4.02 4.02ax 
Trim. Sept. ... 4.15 4.15 4.12 4.12ax 
8% CLEAR BELLIES— 
44, Jan. ....... eees sees 3.80n 
4%, May ....... cess eeee 3.82n 
45, July ....... eee eee 4.15ax 
os 
Bi Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 





OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 


Extra short clears 3% : : 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-4: 33 Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
OORT WENONE wc cccccccccece -8 4 i 

SY witvevendeeeeene -6 y equipment. 

Ge TE. ecesscceoscese ° 








Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


ANIMAL OILS. 


, Prime edible lard Ofl...........eceeeees 
Prime steam, loose Headlight burning oil.................. 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y. Prime winter strained.................. 
ih a) SD <demscasecacarsccsetscealh 75 Extra winter strained.................. 
DT ME Sbedanudeecscaesnessckicinadeceada 3.75 PE PE GEE cecccnsvecscccccccceecce 
DE ME. Matdeceweséccesosceseensedse 


No. tin rien bhebet nn seteréness 


Wh ID Ql occcvecsncesacees 
on Dt Ae¢knereeeecétoeseucebens 
Dt CE, vvcocececeqetesteewres 
EE a wenten-weceednekwaes 
ok 2 RN Et 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


Prime steam, cash 
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COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops—$1.25 @1.27%4 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.30 @1.32%4 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.40 @1.42% 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.45 @1.47% 


White oak ham tierces............. 2.00 @2.02% 
Med oak lard therees. .....cccccccce 1.65 @1.67% 
White oak lard tierces............ 1.75 @1.77% 





January 14, 1933, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 7, 1933: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES, 


——Week ended 
~. 7, Jan. 9, Dec.31, 
1933. 








1932. 1932. 
M lbs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
0) 258 447 254 
To Belgium 3 Sioa owe 
United Kingdom 216 329 115 
Other Europe ............0. aes 3 70 
NE. Rei ewaieecencenhieney 39 73 
Other countries ............ seus 42 18 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
MOU ) ctncacdenchearoeteees 104 740 85 
(een 28 25 25 
United Kingdom ........... 35 595 43 
Other Maeve 22. cccccccccce 11 93 5 
CL (Macrdvcveecess ke ocee 30 22 oun 
Other countries ............ 5 2 





0 eae 152 203 He 9 
To United manga ie + 17 
Other Europe ....... " 10 18 
ES inva 6 bebe enaiees ° 98 147 
Other countries ............ 40 21 i 

LARD. 

ME: dmdlde da madieeqadecumwsel 7,880 12,644 8,388 
éccwascadesesce 4,860 3,113 3,231 
PED .cntguweeenetweed 50 746 619 
United Kingdom .......... 2,317 7,639 2,929 
. - - Serneerx 530 396 483 
Cy "senthencvedcocsiaetaee 123 393 183 
GEReP COUMtTes 2. cccccccces ewee 357 943 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Jan. 7, 1933. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, ork, Lard, 
M lbs. M lbs. Ibs. M Ibs. 


ere 104 152 7,880 
Port Huron 18 98 1,366 

ey West 30 40 123 
New Yorkt 56 14 4,227 
Philadelphia 199 
Baltimore 1,694 
Mobile ..... 271 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 





Hams and 
shoulders, Bason, 
Exported to: Mlibs. M lbs. 
United Kingdom (total) .......... 216 35 
Liverpool 74 13 
London 113 20 
Other United Kingdom 29 2 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
SEE CUED \ncc0-eecdeuwenehetoswaseuuel 4,860 
DEE ”  ductantisocnkecndenteveceeotarecaae 4,860 


*Corrected to November 30, 1932. 
tExports to Europe only. 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks 
Nitrite of soda, ST teeter 
—, 25 Doh “ii, “fo. N.Y 
refined gran peecosoccece - 6%. 5.00 
Bean ey ececccesccoccoccsoces F 
edium Lo yang eocccee cocccccccce 1 


Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda..... 85% 3.28 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more 


Salt— 
aes, carlots, ~~ 7 f.o.b. arpaeats: 


VeCkeet Cer erenoneeseeekasteaaeeedes : 9.80 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago....... 8.76 
Sugar— 
a ~ 96 basis, f.0.b. Bow Op 
— at Wealeteea $260 oees coweese @2.90 
» GD BRMER. coccccccccces None 
Sy eon 68 to 65 combined su- 


crose nvert, New York...... @ . 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @3.95 
Packers’ curing sugar, i100 Ib. bags, 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%..... @3.20 
— curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @3.10 





SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Ohicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 
BE. cctncine neve cdesdantadean 6 8 
CNT o cwiccccccese seccccecccces ee) 16 
th tlpies jbesairedudenr’ sneae 13 16 
DY -osen cqneevbonesiek ceesews 5 6 
EE heenewhendeterenecedneneadee _ 8 
coma Een EEE SE LS. Se 38 42 
MEE Siwanss keneeeeesdcsbwhones - de 15 
moar SNE lxtsled. dexaesnaaweweuid 91% 10% 
Pepper, CAyemne .....ccccccccdeces sd 20 
ES ee eseest tage ade: ye 16 
SE GE ccrentetindenwuaieaes 11 18 








Janua’ 


WH 


Prime na 
400- 60" 
600- SOF 
800-100 


Good nat 
400- 601 
600- SO 
800-100 


Medium | 
400- 60 
600- 80 
800-100 

Heifers, 

Cows, 40 

Hind qua 

Fore qua 


Steer loi 
Steer loi 
Steer loi 
Steer sho 
Steer sh¢ 
Steer she 
Steer loir 
Steer loi 
Cow loin: 
Cow shor 
Cow loin 
Steer rib: 
Steer rib: 
Steer rib 
Cow ribs, 
Cow ribs, 
Steer rou 
Steer rou 
Steer rou 
Steer chi 
Steer ch 
Steer ch 
Cow rour 
Cow chuc 
Steer pla 
Medium | 
Briskets, 
Steer na 
Cow navi 
Fore shar 
Hind sha 
Strip loi 
Strip loi 
Sirloin bi 
Sirloin b 
Beef ten 
Beef ten 
Rump 
Flank ste 
Shoulder 
Hanging 
Insides, | 
Outsides, 
Knuckles 


Brains ( 
Hearts . 
Tongues 
Sweetbre: 
Ox-tail, | 
Fresh tri 
Fresh tri 
Livers 

Kidneys, 


Choice ce: 
Good car 
Good sad 
Good rac 
Medium 


Brains, ¢ 
Sweetbre: 
Calf live 


Choice la 
Medium 

Choice se 
Medium | 
Choice fe 
Medium 

Lamb fri 
Lamb tor 
Lamb ki 


Heavy sl 
Light sh 
eavy si 
Light sa 
Heavy f 
Light fo 
Mutton | 
Mutton | 
Mutton s 
Sheep to 
Sheep he 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES ee 
pie Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
ur- kk ek rere eee: $4.25 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, etc. Lara Cas, 1 BP CMR. 62k cc cscccressccs 5.00 
G . Beef Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av.. @ 7% @10 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Carcass Beef. Picnic shoulders -........ @ 3% ai Small tins, 2 to crate...........02s00000- 5.25 
‘ — Skinned shoulders ....... @s ‘ OS Cie, 2 CO CEBGR onc cc cccvcccccwcccce ‘ 
= : Week ended Cor. week, tenderloins ............. @22 @25 ‘ 2 hs nya yer othe 
ec.31 Prime native steers— Jan. 11, 1933. 1932. RMS OEE xc) c4<5s. ocos @ 4% @ 6% mo) 8: ge g casings— 
1932, ts GOD ic cxcerawens 12%@13 17 @18 RG ane @ 6 @7 creel ot Ne th ee Oe eee 4.50 
M Ibs. Se Oe ctescanauaeaee 12 @12% 16 @16% _ Boston butts ............ @ 6% @ 8 SS eS ene re 5.25 
2 SEP REED  ..cccvesccinces 10 @10% 16 @17 Boneless butts, cellar trim, ‘ 
; ; SE ik ose aecabcnweean @ 8% @l1 
“15 Good native steers— BY 5 dies ercnbeenenowerns @5 Qi DRY SALT MEATS. 
70 ek CP -e.diiwageiesss<0% ll @11% 15 @16 Tails ...........seeeeeeee @ 4 @ 6 
42 _  Shreeaequeess: 10%@11 144%4015% Neck bones ERE IR @2 ° : Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs................ @ 4% 
18 OO ee ae 914@10 144%@15%_ Slip bones ............+- @5i_ @ Clear bellies, 144016 lbs... @ 414 
ED anie:acaklk ud @ 4% @i7 Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs @ 4 
Medium steers— Pigs’ feet ............++. @ 2% @3% Rip bellies, 25@30 Ibs......... 22.2211. @ 8% 
85 SS ere 9 @10 12 @13% Kidneys, per lb.......... @ @ 5. Fat backs, 10@12 lbs................. @ 3% 
25 ENE eseeiee 8%@ 9 2 @1s— Livers .................4. , # @ 3% at backs, 14@16 lbs............2...2! @ 4 
43 800-1000... .+ +s 0s eee 84@ 9 dle qu eee . $e Te -” 5 * - entomesaethneannattenne @ 8% 
15 Heifers, good, 400-600.... 9 @ll ll @15 —,. YET AISA ERE RN @ a @5 he ea AR EAE ER RIE Oe eRe Ry hits @ 3 
“3 Cows, 400-600 ne a aega 5 $153 6%@ .. hdd teaches = oe as 
2 Hind quarters, choice.... 614 SO ee eee - 
Fore quarters, choice.... @ 9% @138 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
DOM AUSAGE. 
54 Beef Cuts ESTIC S Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @11% 
; ; (Quotations cover fancy grades.) Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @11\% 
Steer loins, prime....... @20 @37 Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 10 
.° Steer loins, No. 1....... @19 @35 Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. Sg oh Nee 16 Picnics 4@8 TBR. 00.0000 Shetsrictsesceces 8% 
54 Steer loins, No. 2....... @15 @27 Country style sausage, fresh in link.. 15 Fancy bacon, aed aaa eae 14% 
Steer short loins, prime. . @26 @A47 Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... il Stanadard bacon, 6@8 Ibs.............. @l11% 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @25 @41 Country style pork sausage, smoked. ... 0. beef sets, smoked— 
8,388 Steer short loins, No. 2.. @18 @30 Frankfurts in sheep casings............ 14 Insides, 8@12 ee eneiebarebbenene @25 
3,231 Steer loin ends (hips) @l4 @26 _—- Frankfurts in hog casin 14 Outsides, 5@9 Ibs............. ees: 20 
619 Steer loin ends @13 @25 Bologna in beef bun; r1 Knuckles, 5 CRS RepeEe 27 
2,929 Cow loins .. @ 9 @16 —_— Bologna in beef mid 4 Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.- @17 
Cow short loin @11 @19 Liver sausage in 1 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @18 
183 Cow loin ends (hips)..... @ 8 @i4 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 15 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @l4 
943 Steer ribs, prime......... @15 @30 Liver omeeee in hog bungs 4 Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @14% 
Steer ribs, No. 1......... @l4 @26 Head cheese ........+++.++-+ 17 Cooked loin roll, smoked...... eeubsvoges @26 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @12 @21 New Bngland luncheon specialty winina wae 
SS "“S Seeeteare @7 @ 8% i: oe specialty, choice....... 4 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... @ 6 @s  =Tongue sausage ...... ecceccccces ecvcee 
ard Steer rounds, prime...... i @13 Blood sausage ...... eee eee eeeresrenees gi BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
{lhe Steer rounds, No. 1...... 914 @12 BOUBS oc cccrcccccccccccccccccccccccceees 
{ Ibs. Steer rounds. No. 2.....- @ 8% @i2 Polish GAUSAGS ...ccccccccccccscccccces 14 | og Re 7 pater tesraszenseeees brat 
7,880 Steer chucks, prime..... @ 8% @12 y = Lat lela : 
1,366 Steer chucks, No. 1.... @ 6% @ 9% Family back pork. 35 to 45 pieces...... 12.00 
4 = Steer chucks, No. 2.... @ 6 @ 9 DRY SAUSAGE pened mod 26 t0° 85" pieees seeeee bry 
’ Ge @ 6% @Om |... ee eee 6 — (a ‘(‘(‘(CUWitll;f - Lr ¥ 
199 Cow chucks ............. @ 5i, @ 8 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... ie BEG UE coc ccs dteticcseveesceeeses ry 
a eee @7 @ 9% Thuringer Sh le i OE } $beG00seeadebsesenh ee eb eeins p By-4 
bad Medium plates .......... @ 3 @ 4% MIME  cccccccccccccccsccesccccccsec cs] «= GBM §«-_- BD STE cc ccccccccccccsseccesccooccs I~ 
Briskets, No. 1.......... @l1 @i3 PROUINE  o cv wdivins as 0senssienceestings ss @20 Bxtre plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis... 21212: @17.00 
Steer navel ogg lashieete @ 5 @ ™% ace — oe. . se was oes ass 
Cow navel ends @ 3% @ 5 ano salami, choice, in 
ason, Fore shanks @ 8 @9 B. ©. salami, new condition.... esee : Gis VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
{ lbs. Hind shanks @ 5 @ 6 Frisses, choice, in hog middles 4 
35 Strip loins, } @30 @50 Genoa style salami. es Regular tripe, 200-1b. bol. Ee See $12.00 
13 Strip loins, No. 2....... @25 @40 a 15 Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl................ 15.00 
20 Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @1s @30 a no new ee au Pocket honeycomb tripe, + | ipebainet. 17.00 
2 Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @12 @18 = Captcolla......-. +++. +04 @83 Pork ‘feet, 200-1b. BDL: ove eeseseeees onan 14.00 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @50 @6o Tealtan, ‘styie BIBS exceaaceueee ° 3 Pork tongucs, 200-Ib. bbl......-.----........ 85. 
ard, Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @45 @50 Virginia hams ...........ceecscceececes 3: Lamb tongues, short bs 200-Ib. bbl... 1... 87.00 
[ Ibs. DY GED iv vcec.vceccees @15 = 
ree @16 @2 
‘= Shoulder clods .......... @ 7 @ 9 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. OLEOMARGARINE 
a Hanging tenderloins ... @ i @ 8 P , .. 
os, g 4 Regul Et SINE, 5.6.6 006.00 00ie soe 3 @ 3% 
me" oon Te. aT  t% Special. ean pork trimmings........... 44@ 5 White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs @ au, @ 9 Extra lean pork trimmings............. @ 5% cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Satpe @l11 
kles, g = s. 2 Pork om MG vctldes <ovnceceiecuewe $ @ oy ~ > -Ib. ato = hoe . eS @ 8 
— ‘ Pork hearts ...cccccccccccccccccccceces an 80) packe ubs, 1c 
— Beef Products. WE: MIN oie 6s o8 codwien + sacrnecumeuee 2 @2% per Ib Ss.) 
a a @ 6 6 @8 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @ 7% _ Pastry, eo. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago. . @10 
ooote per Ib.)....-++-- @ 4 , @5 EEE OS @ 5% 
eke Tongues"... aus @Vi Beef trimmings ......ccccccccsces @ 4% LARD. 
oo gee - bt ptt Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ @ 31 
5.90 Fresh tripe, plain. es @ 4 @ 5 ee —, = - = ba ‘Uw. xe @ 4% Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade) iewaes @ 4.30 
. Fresh tripe. H. C........ @s @ 8 Dr. bol falta. 000 Ibe. ant @5 Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... @ 3.75 : 
ie ctl gad Rae @l12 13 @17 Beef tg alls, Ss. } @ 2 Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . @ 5% 
Kidneys, per tbe. 2 2.2.02. @7 @ 9% Pork tongues, canner trim, S$. B11.1.1.  @ 5% Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 5% 
8.28 Shicago ......----. ota ae: ae 
Veal A CASINGS Neuteale in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... é 55, 
Choi ” o SAUSAGE ° Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 6 
hoice carcass .......... 8 @10 11 @12% 
Good carcass ........... 6 @8 @10 (F, 0. B. CHICAGO) 
6.80 ea @l12 2 @i6 
Good racks acannon @ 8 9 @i1 (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
‘2 Medium racks .......... 4 @5 4 @6 Beef casings: en Ne Cee Re gee ie. 5% 
7 Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .25 Prime No. 1 oleo MNEs ce oc coccee ecccce 5 
Veal Products. Domestic rounds, 140 pack............ oe ae. ee a or Seemesonnne 44 
: Export rounds, wide...........cccsecees 45 SOE SP © ON OI so ences snichaevee's 8 
90 Brains, each ............ @ 8 6 @i Export rounds, medium See eid ‘28 Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 3%@ 3% 
Sweetbreads ............ @25 @50 Export rounds, narrow............eseee 
- Calf livers .........-.--. @25 50 @56 No. 1 weasands............. EST 18 
We. B WGRRREBs cccccccccccsccccsesoces 
4 ee BS. ..20. op vaeemond uewnee - -12%@14 TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
0. NZS ...... P Drum 
20 Choice lambs ............ @15 @15 Middies, regular .. ccee d (in Teak Case or sad 
Medium lambs @13 @13 Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diameter.1.35 Edible tallow, Under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 3 @ 3% 
10 Choice saddles . @16 @li = select, extra wide, 2% in. and Prime packers’ tallow..............++.- 2%@ 3 
a, saddles @15 @16 woccccccovcccocccccce seesedueess 2.25 He. | tallow, 109%. ‘tia EROS 24¢ 2% 
— Olce fores ..... @12 @10 - vO. tallow, D  EeEBecccvcccccccves 1 
Medium fores ........... @ll @ 9 Dried venatens Choice white grease...............0.00. 24.@ 2% 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @20 @25 SRAE Oh. WHR, Bb... cccccccccacsveses 1.00 De NOD Va biinciasincccquseceeiecsy 24%4@ 2% 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @10 @12 See BR Wey Bier cc cccccacceseceseees -80 B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 24@ 2% 
lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @20 @15 SIO IR. WH, BOC... cccccccccccescase Yellow grease, 10@15%..........+eee0: 2 @ 2% 
Mutt G S te. WHS, Gat... 2... .ccccccccces 30@35 Brown grease, 40% f.f.a............. 1%@ 1% 
ond. Mutton, Hog casings 
5 Heavy sheep ............ @ 3% @ 4 Narrow, per 100 yds................... 2.00 VEGETABLE OILS. 
18 Be ONO oo cccaceveece @i @7 Narrow, special, per 100 yds........... 1.60 
6 Heavy saddles .......... @5 @ 5 POSER, TOME ccccccccccccecccceeces 1.10 Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
s Light saddles ........... @ 9 @ 8 . . SR fF Re eeeeeneeesis: 50 Valley points, prompt .............. 3 
12 PT POE nedcdesccues @ 3% @ 3 Extra wide, per 100 yds................ -65 White, deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. 64@ 6% 
5 ¢ eens: @ @ 4 SNE EE winnaicibsen sc ccvecaéesbessns 26 Yellow, deodorized ..........c.-ceceee, 64@ 6% 
10% Mutton PO ccknnawedaae’ @12 @11 SE ME ncccccccesevcessates .22 Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b.. % %y 
0 Mutton loins ............ @7 @ i Medium i i, eséccosworsonoenme Corn oil, in tanks. f.o.b. mill ? 3% 
6 Mutton stew ............ @ 4 @ 3 Small @ DUNES......... ce seeeeees S%@tita Soya bean oil, f.0.b. mills.............. 2.8@3.0 
18 Sheep tongues, per Ib. @10 @10 Middles. oer Gpasont cctcesseeeeseeveeds .20 mut oil, seller's tanks, f.o.b. coast 3 4 
Sheep heads, each........ @ 8 @10 IER og sid os 600n scat ctdnacenevacel .08 Refined in bbis., f.0.b. Chicago........ 6% 
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Six Ways to Use Center Cut from the Pork Loin 


Six ways to use the center cut of the pork loin are suggested by the National Live Stock and Meat Board’s modern 
methods of cutting. Three were illustrated last week—Center Cut Pork Chops, Center Cut Pork Loin Roast, Pork Chops 
with Pocket. The Crown Roast is the fourth method suggested. 


IV—CROWN ROAST OF PORK. 


Prepared as a crown roast the pork loin 
is an outstanding cut suggesting the true 
quality and flavor of pork. It is unusually 
attractive for the special dinner party. 


1. Use rib sections of two pork loins 
each having an equal number of ribs. Re- 
move a two-inch strip of meat from ends of 
ribs of each section. 





bo 


French the ribs. 4. Sew ends together. 





3. Saw parallel to the chine bone to remove the back- 5. COMPLETED CROWN ROAST 
bones from the two rib sections. OF PORK decorated with paper frills. 


4? ( “4% 
¢ i ie¥ fH 





Frenched pork chops and but- 
terfly pork chops next week. 
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Retail Section 


Profits Not Volume 


Should Be the Goal of the Meat 
Retailer in 1933 ° 


There must be a more general 
appreciation of the fact that fair 
profits in all lines are necessary 
for a business revival. 


Many businesses are operating 
without profit, or at a loss. Goods 
must be priced low to make sales, 
it is claimed. In not a few 
instances the competition of price 
has gotten out of hand. Profits 
have been lost sight of in the 
struggle for volume. 

The volume of retail meat sales, 
one retail meat dealer points out, 
is little if any below normal times. 
There is no reason for any re- 
tailer, therefore, to feel he must 
adopt price cutting and unethical 
methods to get his share. 

A fair profit on each pound of 
meat sold would be no hardship 
on the consumer, and would enable 
the meat industry to contribute 
its share to a revival of business 
conditions. This dealer’s com- 
ments follow: 


A check-up on the retailers in my 
city reveals that few are satisfied with 
last year’s results. Some made a profit; 
others think they finished the year 
about where they started; the majority 
lost money. 


Meat Sales Volume About Normal. 


In few instances were there any 
complaints regarding volume. Most of 
my competitors feel it held up very well 
considering the general business condi- 
tions existing. Almost to a man they 
blamed any difficulties they may have 
experienced on low prices—prices lower 
than wholesale prices justified. 

And the strange thing is that every 
retailer interviewed placed the blame 
for these low prices on his competitors. 
“Other retailers priced their meats too 
low,” was the general complaint, “and 
I was forced to follow suit or lose busi- 
Ness.” 


This is a situation, I feel, that must 
have existed in many other localities. 
It is a situation that cost retailers a 
huge sum and which should be saved. 


The first step in this direction, it 
seems to me, is for the retailer to real- 
ize that meat consumption, while not up 
to that of prosperous years, is little 
below what might be considered normal. 
This volume distributed among the re- 
tail stores leaves each with but a very 
little less than it normally receives. 


Let us start on the assumption that 
each retailer will receive during 1933 
at least as much business as he had last 
year. If he will take this volume for a 
basis on which to make his plans for a 
better profit, he must come to the con- 
clusion, assuming his costs remain 
about the same, that he must get better 
prices for what he sells. 


Cut Prices and Profits. 

We meat retailers, like many other 
business men, have permitted volume to 
lead us astray from the path of profits. 
We have gone after larger volume by 
reducing profits. We thought we could 
increase volume sufficiently to more 
than compensate for the smaller margin. 
Our mistake was that we did not realize 
that a small reduction in prices necessi- 
tates a large increase in volume to 
bring us out where we started, to say 
nothing of putting us ahead. 

Perhaps a little figuring will help us 
to appreciate just what happens to us 
when we reduce a price below what is 
justified. We will assume a retailer 
sells 100,000 lbs. of meat a year on 
which he makes a net profit of 2c lb., 
or a total profit of $2,000. If he should 
reduce his price 4c lb. he would, of 
course, reduce his profit by this amount 
per pound, assuming his costs remain 
constant. At the new prices he would 
then have to sell 133,333 lbs. to make 
a total profit of $2,000—an increase in 
volume of one-third. 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
i oT : ; : - 
i - 


= ~ os 

295 doce ca c 

S EPS 8 = Sa & 
ea dS a 33 

ss B25 as 835 


Beef. 
Porterhouse steak... .85 .48 .48 .33 .32 .45 
Sirloin steak ..... 30 .43 .45 .28 .30 .40 
Round steak ...... .29 .89 .43 .23 .24 .375 


Rib roast, 1st 6 cuts 24 (34 135 [22 [22 [395 


Chuck roast ....... 17 .22 .27 .16 17 .225 


ere 10 UW 16 UU Ss 
Lamb. 
 -Aakyaeeadaehind -20 .22 .265 .20 .20 .27 
Loin chops ........ 33 .36 © .425 .28 .315 .3825 
Rib chops ......... .25 .28 .35 .25 .275 .825 
a. reer 08 .10 .16 .10 .10 .125 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts. .20 .24 .33 .19 .165 .27 
Bacon, strips ...... . 22 .28 .335 .19 .17 ... 
Bacon, sliced ...... -26 .33 .385 .24 .24 ... 
Hams, whole ..... 17 = .23) «.295 .14 «.155 .23 
Picnics, smoked ... .11 .14 .20 .10 .105 .15 
ME. Sendveweweeene -ll .14 .165 .08 .08 .115 
Veal. 
ME: sins bimewedss 34 .44 .585 .28 .29 .35 
Loin chops ........ .27 .34 .40 .24 .24 .375 
Rib chops ......... .22 .2@ ... .20 .21 .875 
Stewing (breast) .. .11 .15 .185 .09 .11 .175 





1Based on mean of range quotations prior to 
October 15, 1931, for New York and to July 15, 
1932, for Chicago. Subsequently on simple average 
of quotations received, all grades pork and good 
grade other meats. 


A cut of this amount is hardly suffi- 
cient to be much of an inducement to 
customers. Certainly it would not at- 
tract enough more customers to bring 
in the added volume needed. Then why 
make the cut and end up with less profit 
that could have been had? It would be 
better to stick to the usual margin of 
profit, do less business, if necessary, and 
end up with more money. 


More Cost Knowledge Needed. 


Now suppose the price is cut 1c lb. 
so that the average net profit is Ic. 
The volume must then be doubled, an 
impossibility in most stores. Yet I 
know of retailers who last year con- 
sistently priced their meats 1c, 142c and 
2c lb. below what they should have 
charged and who ended up the year in 
the red. They increased business little, 
if any, by offering the low prices. They 
would have been better off if’ they 
had done business on a business basis. 


Less worry about volume and more 
about profits, more knowledge of costs 
and less guessing, and more confidence 
in one’s self and less worrying about 
the other fellow would be helpful. We 
must continue to give the public the 
best values and good service, we must 
give them a pleasant attractive place 
in which to shop. For these we are 
entitled to a fair profit. The only way 
we can make this profit is to know our 
costs and add a reasonable amount to 
every pound of meat we sell. 


—- 4% 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Fire recently destroyed the meat 
gg of Ariss & Steil, Grand Rapids, 
cn. 


Charles E. Barnum, formerly in busi- 
ness in Evansville, Wis., has engaged 
in the retail meat business at 2725 At- 
wood ave., Madison, Wis., in the loca- 
tion formerly occupied by the Palace 
Market. 


The Lewis Meat Market, 124 West 
Wisconsin ave., Menasha, Wis., has 
been closed and the fixtures sold. 


Packer’s Meat Markets, 2009 West 
35th st., Chicago, Ill., have been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000. In- 
corporators are H. H. Jones, I. Sidney 
Neiman and Samuel L. Freeman. 


Langton Meat Market, Inc., 3828 
Broadway, Chicago, Ill., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$2,500 by William Howard, Jack S. 
Dwork and M. Goldstein. 


Arthur Bakken and William J. Mat- 
son have applied for a license to con- 
duct a retail meat store at 24 Glenwood 
ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anderson Meat Market, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., has been bought by P. F. Olson 
and T. A. Martin. 

A. E. Watson, retail meat dealer, 
Marshalltown, Ia., has rebuilt his build- 
ing recently destroyed by fire. 

Armbrust & Schindler, retail meat 
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dealers, Medford, Wis., are occupying 
their new building. 

The Borchert meat market, Big Falls, 
Wis., was destroyed recently by fire. 

Julius Nathe will open a retail meat 
store in Winona, Minn. 

Uriah Johnson has opened a retail 
meat store in River Falls, Wis. 

A. A. Haller has applied for a license 
to conduct a retail meat business at 
223 East Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Knaffle will open a retail meat 
business at 607 West Capitol Drive, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


——e—_- 
NEW KOSHER MEAT EMBLEM. 


Kosher meats sold in Greater New 
York will carry a new emblem which 
is designed to combat racketeering in 
the production and sale of kosher food. 
This is the emblem of the Kashruth 
Association of Greater New York and 
has been adopted by the orthodox rab- 
binate. The new identification will re- 
place certificates of individual rabbis 
heretofore displayed in meat shops as 
a kosher guarartee. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Bronx Branch held its last meeting 
before the annual banquet and ball last 
Wednesday evening. The banquet will 
be held in Ebling’s Casino, Sunday, 
January 22, and the usual fine dinner 
and music is assured. Those desiring 
tickets should get in touch with busi- 
ness manager Fred Hirsch on or be- 
fore January 18. 

Eastern District Branch closed its 
activities for 1932 at its meeting Tues- 
day of this week under the guidance of 
president Chris. Stein. The member- 
ship drive, although not as successful 
as last year, was not in vain. This 
year’s prize winner was Ferd. Spreitzer. 
The branch has continued cooperative 
buying with moderate success. The 
members quite enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Federated Foods Thanksgiv- 
ing project. The branch will hold its 
amunual vaudeville and dance Washing- 
ton’s Birthday eve, February 21. The 
usual good time is promised those at- 
tending. 


A meeting of the ball committee for 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 12, 1933: 














Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
Dee ree i. | ee 0 Rk eee eer ce 
ee ere |. | ree  aremeaceee 
PD ow creecereedeesecessssetcesses f ¢¢ Sa -- og’ ee 
OCOMMMAG cccccccccccccvcccccccvccecncs ee es Shan'eecceons J. 6S eee re 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
Choice Renee = =—s ke eevecens 10.00@11.50 $11.00@12.00 
Good ... ae —=—<C—«i HHH OO SOLE 8.50@10.00 10.00@11.00 
Medium J. B., See ee 7.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
Common See Ge) Saaae aves 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
DE facets ee derdcrvccdeeseeseeesess her 9.50@11.00 10.50@11.50 
CEE eS wecbocvedccccewesscceneeeeees fF §¢ iia ee 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 
I Ven drewanaens ci tacn red ededeee 6.50@ 7.50 $7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
SEL. ccs cceeeeeesee ses tesseeeebeeeee 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 10.00@10.50 
DEE eee tke eareretqeeeeereuevetoes eee 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 
COWS: 
Dt didédieipibthntkeneniekecweeee 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 
BOOED, ccc cececerectcecesecccucceses 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.00 
CD  Scntcceetsieeencedsuececuseseres 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
MEE Ge'b.v0e-c0deeee0see4ensendeweens 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
PE - cng bad se eeyese ees doneeeecnaness 9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@11.00 
PED «nae be6ee 60 ten tvs eessudecacece 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
REY. ¥en ad eceeesicnctvececestcoeves 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice 14.50@15.50 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.00 
GOOE ccese . 13.50@14.50 15.50@16.50 16.00@16.50 16.00@16.50 
Medium 2.50@13.50 14.00@15.50 15.50@16.00 14.40@15.00 
Common 1.00@12.50 13.00@14.00 po errr rere 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 
SD ates dudwade cteeeds segneaneweee 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
CE deco cds uescovenccedtscendeseeus 13.00@14.00 15.50@16.50 16.00@16.50 15.50@16.50 
DE. od vedweds40d0nes (dueeedéeneene 12.00@13.00 14.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 
GEE. we idececceeeeccccievececéedes 10.00@12.00 13.00@14.00 pk ree 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
CEO - wccedecesieccedee ceescesceseesd 12.50@13.50 14.00@16.00 15.00@15.50 14.50@15.00 
DT Kudtreeueeces4atequ ad ta ciecedenee 11.50@12.50 13.50@15.50 14.50@15.00 14.00@14.50 





Fresh Pork Cuts: 


8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Ce CP ht ececcces 





LOINS: 
SE, wneensedetscunenevea dee 6.50@ 7.5 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
yc cacedneeesnacasepaeus 6.50@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
RE Be Silt. 60 hav eeeeneseceenceee 6.00@ 6.50 8.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 
RO, wiengcvetaecevesaesawmn 6.00@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
DTI ON bc ccrcseneqeneeeessusie 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 
PICNICS: 
Ph OEE, cedcadeudecqucessbcecees Sbeeeuonee SUB TAO ewcccccvce 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
Di. sweecnpwadciccacssoested 5.00@ 7.50 sw wee eeees 7.00@ 8.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
TEE 6600 6vevcrsscceresvececees Nee. — Gdawdaunen  <tesdeomsace  “sxeetaeneuse 
TRIMMINGS: 
ED ela teamed eebinie b adamant Re) Sei) oe Tete ae cage On Abeer ae 
MET. Gadiiéeee esis esdaesneKouuneeceté DE. °°. Seneenbeee «. ~“ Beaceetceal) - scunewaane 
(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York ‘and 
Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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the combined Brooklyn, Jamaica and 
South Brooklyn dinner dance was held 
in the K. of C. Institute Monday night. 
The affair will be held again this year 
in Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, Sunday, 
February 5. Indications are that the 
event will have its usual success, both 
as to attendance and program. The 
committee is sparing neither time nor 
effor®, so that those attending will have 
an enjoyable evening. 


A meeting of the Washington 
Heights ball committee was held at the 
home of chairman Charles Hembdt last 
Thursday. Arrangements are well un- 
der way for the dinner dance, which is 
to be held in Paramount Mansion on the 
Heights, Sunday, February 12. 


After completing 20 years in his 
present shop, Charles Hembdt, a past 
president of Washington Heights 
Branch, will move on or about January 
25 to 1362 St. Nicholas ave. This is 
but a short distance from his store, and 
will not interrupt his twenty-five years 
on the avenue. The best wishes of his 
many friends for his continued success 
goes with him to his new market. 


The “gang” paid a visit to Mrs. R. 
Schumacher at her home in Mount Ver- 
non Tuesday. The occasion was Mrs, 
Schumacher’s birthday, and when the 
guests arrived a sumptuous repast 
awaited them. A most enjoyable after- 
noon was passed, and Mrs. Schumacher 
was presented with a coffee table. As- 
sisting her were her two sisters. 


Quite a few members of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary have been confined to their 
homes through illness, but it is a 
pleasure to report that Mrs. George 
Anselm, Mrs. Gus Lowenthal and Mrs. 
A. Werner, jr., are on the road to re- 
covery. 


It is learned that Joseph Rossman, 
past president of South Brooklyn 
Branch, is able to be around again 
after a severe attack of the flu. 


It is learned with regret that Fred 
Hirsch, business manager of Bronx 
Branch, is confined to his home under 
the care of a doctor. 


fe. -—- 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


O. E. Jones, refinery department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, visited New 
= for a few days during the past 
week. 


President T. G. Lee and P. L. Reed, 
first vice president and treasurer, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, visited 
New York for several days during the 
past week. 


Vice president W. J. Cawley and Dr. 
L. M. Tolman, research and technical 
department, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
were visitors to New York for a few 
days during the past week. Superin- 
tendent Edward Shute of the New York 
plant is spending a week at the Chi- 
cago plant. 


Samuel S. Feinberg, wholesale beef 
and provisions, will move into larger 
quarters at 867 Washington st., New 
York, on or about March first. The new 
establishment is fully equipped and pro- 
vides for greater refrigeration space. 
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ADELPHIA 


* French Restaurant - 
Coffee Grill » Roof Garden 


400 ROOMS 


WITH BATH 


50 $00 
- SINGLE eset 


DAVID B. PROVAN 
Managing Director 
CHESTNUT AT 314 ST 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vv . 
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Armour Chicago visitors to the plant 
of the New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Company during the past week 
included vice president H. G. Mills; M. 
D. Harding, assistant general plant 
manager; Green, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, and A. L. Capps, 
general superintendent’s office. 

Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended January 7, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 401 lbs.; Manhattan, 
1,306 Ibs.; Queens, 119 lbs.; Richmond, 
100 lbs.; total, 1,926 lbs. Fish.—Rich- 
mond, 35 lbs. Poultry—Manhattan, 72 
Ibs.; Queens, 24 lbs.; total, 96 lbs. 
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Watch “Wanted” page for bargains 
in Equipment. 
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Watch your Temperatures 
to improve quality and lower cost 


By providing a day by day 
chart record of the tempera- 
ture, BRISTOL’S Recording 
Thermometers reveal any and 
all fluctuations. They give, so 
to speak, a moving picture of 
process conditions—help ban- 
ish waste, rejects and losses— 
help improve quality and make 
possible savings in fuel, time 
and ‘in overhead. They offer 
a reliable record that can be 
analyzed, studied, filed, and 
preserved for future guidance. 
Here’s a subject of importance 
that is worth looking into. Ask 
for new Class II Thermometer 
Catalog, and state temperature 
applications in which you are 
interested. 





BRISTOL'S Recording Thermometer, 
Rectangular Model 40M, for recording 
temperatures from —60°F. to 1000°F. 
Moisture-proof, fume-proof, dust-proor 
case; one or more pen arms, upright or 
inverted; 12 inch or 8 inch chart, obtain 
able for almost any temperature in over 
800 different ranges and graduated for 
one revolution in 24 hours or 7 days; 
electric motor or spring wound clock; 
for wall or switchboard mounting, or 
portable model. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


TRAOE MARK 


BRISTOLS 


ACG. UV. S. PAT. OFF 


Instruments for Indicating Recording Controlling Since 1889 





N. Y. KOSHER MEAT PLAN. 

The proposed plan of the Kashruth 
Association of New York providing for 
uniform production supervision of the 
kosher meat and poultry trade was up- 
held favorably by Judge Otto A. Rosal- 
sky in General Sessions Court, New 
York City, at a hearing this week. 

The Hebrews of New York spend 
$200,000,000 annually for kosher meats 
and poultry, and it is estimated that it 
costs $25,000,000 to supervise the 
slaughtering and distribution of that 
quantity of food. The wide variance 
in price between strictly kosher and 
non-kosher products offer temptations 
to dealers toward fraud, despite exist- 
ing state laws making misrepresenta- 


tion a misdemeanor. Also because of 
the divergent authorities and multi- 
plicity of kosher signs under the pres- 
ent supervision, accurate enforcement 
of the kosher laws has become impos- 
sible. 


Under the plan proposed, each kosher 


meat dealer will pay a small monthly 
fee for supervision, which requires the 
daily attendance of an inspector as a 
guarantee that the products are strictly 
kosher. 


There have been evidences on the 
part of a dissenting group to forestall 
the carrying through of this plan, but 
all indications at this time are that it 
will be adopted. If so, it will be the 
first time in many years that almost 
complete unanimity within the ortho- 
dox rabbinate has been possible. 








United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL, POULTRY 





Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and 
Cattle Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 





43RD and 44TH STREETS 
FIRST AVE, and EAST RIVER 











NEW YORK CITY 

















Telephone Murray Hill 2300 | 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium to good.............. $ 4.70@ 5.40 
Cows, common to medium............ 2. 3.00 
Bulls, common to medium........... 3.00@ 3.75 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice.............. $ 6.00@ 7.00 
WRI, TN 60 ocd cnsennceccecses 5.00@ 6.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice............... $ 6.50@ 7.00 
SE BED Saitonndseebevesesee 5.00@ 6.50 
LIVE HOGS. 

Ry IN dc de ectdeceredseesteses @ 3.75 
ce eee 3.35@ 3.50 
SE 4200s acGuecaennn taactcnberesnns 3.35@ 3.45 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice. ..$ 5.50@ 5.62% 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED, 
Choice, native, heavy. . 
Choice, native, light... eee 
Native, common to fair........... eoee-ll @12 





WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 






Native steers, 600@800 lbs............. 13 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...13 ei 
to choice heifers. ‘ er 
Good to choice cows.... 10 @l1 
Common to fair cows 8 @9 
Fresh bologna bulls.... soe» 6 @T7 
BEEF CUTS. 
" Western. City. 
+ 2 eer p22 
( SS 2 ~SePPRSSEpeERee: i8 es 
i UT CiMivcanccecedenent p16 15 @17 
Be Me Miescccnewe ced @26 24 @28 
/ SS ORAS HEIS: 220 20 @22 
| ay RR ReE pees: 16 @18 16 @18 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 3 @17 13 17 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... M14 13 14 
No. 3 hinds and ribs p11 @l1 
) | 5 “Serppeeses: p11 10 @i1 
B0O. 3 FOURGS.. 0c ccccccce 10 @10 
No. 3 rounds............. @ 9 @ 9 
| SS speeeeeepes: @11 ll @12 
5 “epebpbenenet 2 9 10 @l11 
He. Es 0byecnannes 2 8 8 @ 
SD. /Hepedadeeedcecid 
polis, reg., eas ae eee rin 3 Gos 
8, reg., BE WINE xc cncicesedeced 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. | eRe Re eteteps 50 oto 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. Wi ecencecsaanun @60 
Shoulder clods ...............c0.00.2...11 @13 
@12 
@10 
@ 8 





0994640640604+ncbteaneeid 15 @16 
Lambs, medium .......... 
Sheep, good .--.-- ss is 


UOUCCR CENCeER CORE CKCeeNe 6 @7 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, W 
Berk tember estern, 10@12 Ibs.. 8 
—, senderictns, acwee eee 18 
oulders, Western, 10@12 . avg... 
Butts, boneless, Westone condense 
oe regular, See 
8s, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. ave... 
Picnic hams, West: 28 Ibs. 
average a om — —— 
ad trimmings, extra lean é 
dane, regular, 50% lean. 
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SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg........ - 13 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg... 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg.. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg. 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg.... 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg........ 
BE NL IEE, vc ewsccceccceceseecll 2 @25 
Beef tongue, heavy.................... 23 @25 
Bacon, boneless, Western............... 12%@14% 
MOU, WORONIED, GIOE 00 ccc crccccccccce ll @13 
City pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg...... 8 @9 







FANCY MEATS. 






Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ............000. +. 25¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal... oe . 60c a pair 
Beef kidneys ... 10c a pound 
Mutton kidneys 10c each 
Livers, beef . 25c a pound 
Oxtails ...... 15¢c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders 24c a pound 
Lamb WD cccecccesecece coccee eocee 1008 pair 
BUTCHER®Y’ FAT. 
SG sovcecccesscqssceecece @ .25 per ewt 
| ea @ .50 per cwt 
DEEL acc ndeheseushoadewes @1.25 per cwt 
Se GE a6 conecantachstkeees @ .75 per cwt 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals... 7 -85 -90 95 1.15 
80 -80 


Prime No. 2 veals.. 6 -70 15 d 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 5 -60 -65 -70 






Buttermilk No. 2.... 4 .50 55 .60 ese 
Branded gruby ..... 3 .80 .35 .40 .50 
EE Wis eiwsdevees 2 -20 25 -30 .40 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @2 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) @21% 
Creamery, firsts (89 score) @21% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or selections from fresh 
DEED oesvecdeceeseccesveeconvusese @36 
GRD. cocccercenvedercsesescesooece @35 
DE SOON owierccccacscveetdeess @34 
Refrigerator, special packs............. @32% 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via express............ 15 @17 
Chickens, colored, fancy, via express... @15 
Chickens, LegQhotRS ...cccccccccssecece ° @13 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
‘Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 


‘Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...13 @15 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...11 @13 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...10 @12 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @16 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @16 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib @15 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @14 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @13 
Ducks, frozen— 

BE BE, TO Be ccccceveccvcecesies 144 @16 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 25 @35 
Turkeys, nearby, No, 1: 

ME MD cemsedddscvecasseeatecas 18 @19 

, @19 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 15 @16 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........ 15 @16 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib........ 14 @15 

—_@—- 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale vrices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Jan. 5, 1933: 

Dec. 30 31 Jan. 2 3 + 5 
Chicago ..... 22 22 Holiday 21% 21 21% 
New York ..23% 23% Holiday 23 23%, 23% 
Boston ...... 24 24 Holiday 24 24 24 

ovcetes 24% 24% Holiday 24 24% 2414 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

21% 21% Holiday 21% 21% 21% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 33. 1932 


Chicago 30,848 26,771 36,905 30,848 54,503 
N. Y. . 59.708 49,938 71,149 59,708 81,187 
Boston 14,730 14,630 13,054 14,730 16,951 
Phila. 22,890 18,574 23,408 22,890 27,506 


Total 128,176 100,313 144,516 128,176 180,147 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Same 
In Out Onhand week day 








Jan.5 Jan. 5. Jan. 6. last year. 

Chicago .. 24,675 161,040 6,575,910 4,659,694 
New York 10,200 48,560 1,621,541 1,889,608 
Boston ... 5,626 148,446 970,356 1,158,269 
Phila. - 19,560 20,226 63,9 745,662 
Total - 60,061 378,272 9,531,795 8,453,233 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports.... 


@20.50 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York..... S33 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........ 1.65 
Fish scrap, ammonia, 
we B. P. = ag ean oa - 1.85 &10c 
guano, fore am- 
monia, 10% B. °° Bee aceecescece 2.25 & 10c 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% am 
nia, . P. A. Del’d. Balt. & 
Norfol Mcistiaosnueeekanesaae Se 
os ae per net ton.......... 23.90 


BOO-ID. BAGS. .cccoccccccccccce 125.20 
im 100-Ib. bags.......ceseeeesees 25.90 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 


mm a 2. Ie valk niet emecene & 1.50 & 10c 
. unground, ammo- 
Bre cetes tier ctertes i Reheat 1.35 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.......... a @18.00 
Bone meal, raw, India, 4% and 50 
me ~~ =. Cae ee baits @21.00 
iperphosphate, bu .0.b. - 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.00 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton... 19.15 
Kainit, 14% bulk, per ton......... 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per ton........... 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton......... @47T.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground ......... eccccceccece .30 
60% UNFTOUNA ...ccccccccccce eevee g 82% 


BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 18. 25.00 








White hoofs, per ton.......... 
= bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. 
1 PMCS ..ncccccccscecece 


Horns, according to grade. . 


——&e—_—__ 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Jan. 7, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 7. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses... 7,693 5,852 8,863 
Cows, carcasses .. 80714 599 7 
Bulls, carcasses... 146 195 196 
Veals, carcasses... 6,332 9,846 8,123 
Lambs, carcasses. 23,799 24,530 27,306 
Mutton, carcasses. 706 1,775 1,009 
Beef cuts, Ibs. .. 443,825 393,626 355,680 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ..2,559,366 2,420,411 2,270,531 
Local slaughters: aa 
CCL 6,954 6,850 t 
jae akknwosieas 11,114 10,279 15,134 
BE vescccsccees 42,167 51,969 62,549 
es ere 52,860 47,679 72,717 
—_@—_- 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Jan. 7, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 7. week. 1 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,117 1,870 3,126 
Cows, carcasses ...... 776 710 856 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 177 113 110 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,140 1,158 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,730 9,124 12,825 
Mutton, carcasses .... 322 736 563 
Pork, Ibs. ....ccceeeee 676,842 748,505 619,259 
Local slaughters: F 
GS cncvcccccccccecs 1,662 1,494 2,01 
Sa eee 3,150 2,354 2,788 
eo 14,429 18,756 19,548 
GREE ..nccccccccccece 6,177 5,991 8,531 
—_@—_- 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Jan. 7, 1933, 
with comparisons: 


eek Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Jan. 7. week. 1932. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,226 1,719 2,817 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1, 1,537 1, 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 29 30 

Veals, carcasses ...... 493 941 873 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,818 15,004 28,083 

Mutton, carcasses .... 7 551 

PUGR, TR, cocceecesees 486,306 482,250 571,011 
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Independent Casing Co. 


Importers Sausage Casings Exporters 


1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Spaldingstrasse 70B 58 rete Road, 
Hamburg 1, Germany London, E. C. 1, England 














OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 








SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 


Importers and Exporters of 














(mca mmm 




















Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 
Correspondence Invited 














The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 

Selected Sausage Casings 

221 North La Salle Street 











Chicago, U. S. A. 


Rane 








Est. 1868 


S. Oppenheimer & Co. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


610-624 Root St., Chicago, IIl. 
466 Washington St., New York City 




















| SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 











— 














Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 











“MONGOLIA” 


THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 














CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 


American Cooperage Co. 


Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc., 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 








Water-selected only by 


“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 


New York City 











274 Water Street 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 
No display. 


words, 


including signature or box number. 
Bemittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





All-around Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by all-around sausage- | 
Can | 


maker as working sausage foreman. 
make all kinds of sausage, meat loaves, 
specialties, etc. W-166, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Sausagemaker 


Wanted, German sausagemaker. Must 
be all-around man in two-men sausage 
room. Married, steady, sober and indus- 
trious. Good references required. Prefer 
man not now employed. Salary, $35.00 a 
week. W-169, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| 
| 


Want Representative in Spain? 


Buying agent established in Spain 
seeks connection with packers and cas- 
ing exporters wishing to be represented 
in Spain. W-158, THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 








Working Sausage Foreman 


A-1 sausagemaker is looking for posi- 
tion. Understands curing of all meats, 
including fancy meats. Available now; 
can furnish excellent references. Willing 
to go anywhere. Prefers West. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


295 





A-1 Sausagemaker 


A-1 sausagemaker wishes 
with small independent sausage factory. 
Thoroughly competent to handle all kinds 
of sausage. Specialize in boiled hams 
without sewing. Guarantee work. W-172, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S, Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Superintendent 
Position wanted by young man with over 20 


W-167, | 


to connect | 


Killing Floor Foreman 


Wanted, working killing floor foreman 
| for small Pacific Coast plant killing 150 
| hogs, 150 lambs, 50 to 75 cattle daily. 
Same crew works on all. Must be used 
to handling men and operating killing 
floor. State wages expected. References 
required. W-165, The National Provi- 
| sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| Salesmen 

Salesmen wanted to sell butcher supplies and 
packinghouse equipment on commission basis. 
Samples, catalogs, and other sales information 
furnished. Credit given for mail order business 
provided given territories are religiously worked. 
State experience and references. Menges-Mange, 
Inc., 1519 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 








Sales Representative 


years’ general packinghouse operating experience. | 


Practical in all departments, beef or pork, kill- 
ing, cutting, rendering, curing, manufacturing, 
etc. Several 
medium and small plant. 
ciently, operate plant economically. 
references. W-156, The National Provisioner, 407 
8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted as foreman in medium sized 
plant. Can make all kinds of sausage, specialty 
loaves, baked, boiled and barbecued hams. Will- 
ing to work also. Can handle help and operate 
sausage department at profit. Willing to go on 
trial. W-164, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Expert Sausagemaker 


Expert sausagemaker wishes. steady 
position with large or small plant. Guar- 
antees quality sausage, smoked and baked 
hams and all kinds of delicatessen. Know 
costs and yields. W-162, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Il. 


years as general superintendent | 
Can handle labor effi- | 
Excellent | 


Wanted, sales representative. Leading 
manufacturer of spice specialties selling 
to meat packing and sausagemaking in- 
dustries wants representation in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and 
Cleveland. To salesman or firm handling 
limited number of lines working above 
outlets intensively in their respective lo- 
calities we are prepared to make very in- 
teresting proposition. Our products are 
advertised and have been On the market 
for many years in all sections of the 
country. Give full information regarding 
experience and present connections. Ref- 
erences required. Address G, E Clausen, 
| 735 Decatur St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Use THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER’S “Want 
Ad” page when you 
want something. 
































Equipment for Sale 





Kutmixer 
For sale, one Hottmann Kut- 
mixer. For particulars write 
FS-171, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 §S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, récessed filter presses, all 
sizes; lard rolls; Dopp jacketed kettles; 
hammer mills; disintegrators; melters; 
cookers; mixers; ice machines; boilers; 
pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 

14-19 Park Row, New York City 








Plants for Sale 





Sausage Factory 


For sale or rent, small sausage fac- 
tory fully equipped. At present open 
and doing business. Close to stock 
yards in Chicago. fFS-170, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Plant 


For sale, modern sausage manufacturing plant 
specializing in high-grade fresh pork sausage and 
scrapple. Manufactures 8, Ibs. of fresh pork 
sausage and 10,000 Ibs. scrapple a week, serving 
250 stores. No trifler need apply. Must have 
$30,000 cash. Plant near Philadelphia. FS-168, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 























HAMS BACON 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 
New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. 
» N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tampa, Fia. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| KINGAN &Co. | 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 


LARD 


Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco 
Binghamton, N. Y. 








Price 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 





U. S. Yards, CHICAGO 


Quality Service 
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THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co,| 


Beef and Pork Packers 


“American Beauty” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Beef, Veal and Lambs 
Send us your inquiries 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


R LE Q ah Ss Hi h P P EE RS 











Straight and Mixed Cars of | 





The P. Brennan 
Company 
Pork Packers 


Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


3927-43 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Union Stock Yards 














on™ Jacos Dorp Packine Co. 


») 

i, olf ie W; 

‘D a ICHITA 
HAMS ‘“« 


esasie and 
~. BACON 


~ a 


BuFFALo ~ OMARA || 











Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars ~ ® 4 
of pork. beef, sausage, provisions “way —” 























Hunter Packing Company 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 







NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 




















Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 

New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
REPRESENTATIVES 


O-L: Roeder, Phiiedelphia -«-- D. Amise/ Pos aa. 


The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ + 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 














—_— 


Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. “3 scrs.” Philadelphia 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


























ALBANY Packine Co.Ine 


yy ALBANY, N.Y. 
































Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 











Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Don’t Forget to Order your Arbogast & Bastian Company 
Binders for your 1933 copies of MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 





Packing Plants 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 














C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





HAMS _ LARD 
BACON DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 


foods of Unmatched Quality 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

















Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 














Progressive 
\ Sausage Makers 
rely on 


PROGRESSIVE 


for quality 
boneless beef and 


veal products 


VE PACKING CO. 

















Paradise 
Brand 
Hams Bacon Lard 























a. PURE MEAT di S 
PRODUCTS 
AB iS 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
| Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 


The 

















Theurer-Norton Provision 


Company 


CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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=Famous Brands — 


a built on qua an 3 —_ 



























































GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 


$$ $$$ 


Soe ee eam 


EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metealf St. The Danahy Packing Co. 
























































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


f\ John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 
er acall 4142.60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street 








Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. = Mrmsuras. "5% 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. (/ 2 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon li Our Products are U. S. Government Inspected yy] A car 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON Charl 


Lubric 


























drippi 


HONEY BRAND||< 


clean, 


Hams — Bacon auch 


para” 


Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat as 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


fyi Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
| eer se 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


--—— 


— oo en 























This User of the 
Charles. Wildes f° Company 


NC bly D sessed Hogs 


Meith Beige NJ 


The Allbright-Nell Company 
117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We are pleased to advise that we have been 
using your No. 462 Trolley Cleanser and Lubricator 
AND here in our plant and it is doing a little bit more 
than we really expected of it. 


We bought this unit to eliminate rust, 
eince making the installation, this condition of rust 


sifting on our dressed carcasses has been eliminated 
entirely. Last but not least, we can push more hogs 
per man with our clean and lubricated trolleys than 
we could at any time since we have been in the busi- 


ness of dressing hogs 





December 12, 1982 





We can safely say that thie unit can be 
Tecommended to any user of trolleys in the packing 
house industry. The expense of upkeep and cleansing 


a 
of trolleys is practically nothing, taking into con- 
Sideration the amount of labor we save by eliminating 
the sifting of rust which we had before making the 
installation. 
With kindest regards, we remain, 


Yours truly, 


Advertisement a 


Sec'y - Treas. 
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. « - recommended to 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NE L 
cHicAco 


every user of trolleys 


in the Packing House 


industry” 


A careful Packer who wishes to keep his Trolleys clean and well oiled, like 
Charles Miller & Co., cannot afford to be without the ANCO Trolley Cleaner and 
Lubricator. It eliminates all of the old trouble of having dirty, rusty grease 


ses ’ si Y 
dripping on the carcasses. The long expensive process of oiling Trolleys by : MACHIN ENT 


hand is done away with. wie MEAT INDUSTRY 
This machine holds 84 Trolleys and only a few minutes are required to load, : Cone M2 
clean, lubricate, and unload. Paraffin oil kept hot in the tank by steam coils i 

quickly loosens the accumulation of ‘rust and grease on the Trolleys, while the 

para“in, adhering to them acts as a perfect lubricant and rust preventive for 

several months after they have been run thru this machine. 


Write us today for further particulars and price of this machine. 


If you do not have a copy of the new 

THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO, 02" sew Cisie Son's 
- quest on your letterhead will bring 

Western Office 5323 S. Western Boulevard, —~ we one to you promptly without obliga- 


1731 W. 43rd Place . 117 Liberty Street tion. You cannot afford to be with- 
Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, IIL. New York. N. ¥. an & 
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| Pride Washing Powder | 











